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CHAPTER VI. 


(CONTINUED), . 


The brigades{of Sherman and Keyes were 
put in motion to’cross at the fords above 
the bridge. The small Southern forces de- 
fending these fords had been withdrawn 
by orders to hasten to the support of Bee 
and Evans. Hence the Federals encoun- 
tered no opposition at the Run. Sherman 
crossed first, and bearing to the right, 
sought to join his line of battle to that of 
Heintzelman. “But he had hardly emerged 
from the shelter of the skirt of trees, on 
the stream, before he met a heavy fire from 
the Southern artillery on his left, under 
which his men wavered and recoiled. To 
re-assure them until a diversion of this 
fire could be made, they received kn order 
to lie down, which they ve. y promptly obeyed. 
This practice, once begun, was repeated 
by the men until, in the words of a. North- 
ern eye-witness, “some regiments, at last, 
could not be made to stand at any point 
whatever; the least report of cannon, or 
musketry, sending them. instantly upon 
their knees; and an entire company of the 
New York Second were seen to grovel in 
the dust at the eccidental snapping of a 
percussion cap of one of their own 
rifles!” a ' 


= 





The brigade of Keyes followed Sher 
man’s across the Run, and bore to, the left 
until it encountered a severe fire from a 
part of Latham’s battery of two six- 
pounders, under Lieutenants Davidson and 
Leftwich, which was so eflective that to 
advance in its face was too trying to the 
Federals. They, accordingly, made a rapid 
movement by the left flank across an open 
field, clearing the way to the Federal engi- 
neer corps under Captain Alexander, who 
crossed the stream and cut out and cleared 
away the abdttis of felled trees in front of 
Ige. Keyes intended to turn 
the battery 6 two guns and capwuire it, but 
before his flank movement was executed 


the stone 


it had been removed to a safe, position. @ 
He then sought to advance in line with 
Sherman, bearing down upon the smajl 
force of Southerners who, up to; this time, 
had nobly sustained the whole attack of the 
enemy, faut 

The position of these brave men would 


now have been appalling to any but the . 


stoutest hearts. They were reduced to an 
effective force of less than three thousand 
men, with but eight pieces ‘of artillery ; 
the enemy were in front and on each flank 


with enormous infantry masses, numbering. | 


more than twenty-five thousand, with, 
twenty-four pieces. of artillery, embracing 
many rifled cannon and the regular light 
batteries of the United States—considered 
most effective. Though their terrible fire 
and stubborn courage had greatly shat- 
tered and disheartened the Federal ranks, 
yet the Southerners were so feeble in num- 
bers as to be im danger of being entirely 





a Letter in the N. Y. Tribune, dated 
July 23rd. 


Vou. XXXVII—17 


a Tyler’s Report, 27th July. Whig, Aug. 
17th. 
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surrounded. Under such circumstances 
General Bee gave the order to fall back. 
Reluctantly it was given and reluctantly 
- obeyed. As they retired, the enemy, with 
shouts of exultation, pressed forward, and 
believing the victory eomplete, they poured 
a tremendous fire of artillery and musketry 
upon the retreating regiments, causing fear- 
ful toss. Shattered and thinned; but not 
subdued, they gained the shelter of the 
ridge of the plateau above the Stone Bridge, 
on which two small framed buildings, 
known as the Henry and Robinson houses, 
were located. Here General Bee and his 
associates stepped the retreat, and with 





indomitable resolution, cheered their men. 
with the hope of speedy reinforcements, | 
and re-formed them for another desperate | 
stand, : 

This plateau was soon to be the arena of 
the Hercest and most sanguinary struggle | 
of the battle. It is enclosed on three sides 
by small streams, which empty into Bull 
Run, near each other, balf a mile South ef 
the Stone Bridge. It rises from the level 
of the Run to a height of about one 
hundred feet, and falls off-in very gradual 
descents to the enclosing streams. Its sides 
are cut by ravines and broken by clusters 
of young oaks and pines. (Along the 
Eastern and Southern sides of the plateau 
wete aimost continuous skirts of small 
pines, affording admirable ‘shelter for 
marksmen. The largest water boundary 
is Soung’s Branch, onthe North, very near 
to which the turnpike from the Srone 
Bridge, and the Sudley road, cross each 
other nearly at right angles. To the West 
of the plain adjoiniwe open fields, a 
broad bek of oaks.tuns across the crest on 
eaca side of the Sudley road. The Henry 
House was a smal! woolen dwelling, in 
habited by a widow Henry, farthest from 
the Ran, only a few hundred yards from 
the Sudiey road, and in an open field; the 
Robinson House was inhabited by a free 
man Of color of that name; it was not far 
from the turnpike, and was surrounded by 
a dense growth of trees. a 

We now turn, for a moment, to the Con- 
federate lines on the right, where, accord- 





aSee maps by Warder & Catlett, and} 


Aqj’t 8. P. Mitchell, and Beauregard’s Re- 





; 


port, 133. ' 


ing to the’ arranged plan of battle, an ad- 
vance was to be made and an attack com- 
menced. By an accident, which, on the 
whole, was probably fortunate, General 
Ewell did® not receive the orders to ad- 
vance uhtil late in the day, when it was _ 
indispensable to fight the battle on the 
ground chosen by the enemy. But Gen. 
D. R. Jones, at McLean’s Ford, threw his 
brigade across the Rum early in the day, 
and advanced upon the enemy’s battery-of 
18 pounders on the left. Colonel Jenkins, 
with the 5th South Carolina regiment, ted 
the attack. followed by the 17th*and !8th 
Mississippi, under Colovels Brent and 
Fetherstone; the battery opened at long 
range, and threw shot and shell with vigor 
until Jenkins’ Sharp Shooters got near 
enough to reach men and horses with their 
Minie balls, when the cannoneers lim- 
bered up and hastily retreated. The Con- 
federate this movement, was 
seventy inkilledand wounded.a Waiting 
for the aiivance of the divisions of Ewell 
and Longstreet, Célonel Jones soon learned 
that the heavy attack of the enemy on the 
left made entirely new combinations neces- 
sary, and that all that could be done on the 
right was to keep a sufficient force yuard- 
ing the fords to hold the enemy at bay. 
While the terrible conflict on the left 
was opening,and the fire waxed hotter 
and hotter, Generals Johnston and Beaure- 
gard, on the hill above Mitehell’s Ford, 
watched the signs of the cay with the 
deepest solicitude, but with the selfpos- 
session of consummate soldiers. Soon 
afier 11 o’clock, the increasing roar of 
cannon, and raitle of musketry, with the 
ominous clouds of dust and smoke gatber- 


loss, in 


ing and approaching from the left, con- 
vinced them that the euémy were there 
making a sustained and powerful effort to 


turn their flank. No conflict of opinion, 
or of plan, existed between them, They 
saw at once that to reinforce their left as 
rapidly as possible was necessary, and 
that a change of all the combinations pre- 
viously determined on must take place. 
Couriers and Aids were dispatched on 
every side. The order for the advance on 
the right was countermanded, and in its 





aLetter of “Dan,” ig Dispatch, Aug. 
6th. Beauregard's Report, 128. 
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stead, brigades and regiments, with. their 
- batteries, were directed to merch to the 
left with all.speed. They had previously 
ordered the brigades under Bee and Bar- 
tow to take their position near the Henry 
House, in order to support Evans, if needed; 
and how nobly they had met their duty we 
have already seen; they had also ordered 
: forward the brigade of General Jackson, 
consisting of the 2nd, 4th, 5th, 27th, and 
33rd Virginia regiments, with five pieces 
of the Washjngton artillery, to take position 
along the Run within distance to support 
Cocke’s or Bonham’s brigades, if either 
was pressed. Jackson had moved up ac- 
cordingly, and by mid-day was within sup- 
‘porting reach of the hard-pressed and 
sorely tried regiments that had borne the 
brunt of the day. Johnston and Beaure- 
gard now ordered up all their reserves not 
already in movement, consisting of Early’s 
brigade and that of General Holmes com- 
posed of two regiments, and the “ Pur- 
cell battery” of artillery, under Captain 
Lindsay Walker, which had marched up 
from the lower Potomac, opposite Fred- 
ericksburg, and had not long before arrived 
at the extreme right end of the Confederate 
lines. Kershaw’s and Cash’s regiments, 
and Kemper’s battery, from Bonham’s bri- 
gade, were detached and sent to the left. 
A fise legion of South Carolina troops, 
under Colonel Wade Hampton, had also 
just arrived, and had already plunged into 
the combat and suffered severely. Having 
rapidly made these dispositions, the twé 
commanding Generals, with such of their 
staff as remained, put spurs to their horses 
and galloped at full speed to the plateau, 
where the decisive struggle of the day was 
about to occur. 

Their presence brought new life and 
vigor to the exhausted but still resolute 
officers and men holding the ridge. Jackson 
had already arrived, and taken a judicious 
position to the left of the ravine and 
woods, planting Imboden’s battery, now 
reduced to four pieces, (one having been 
disabled,) and two of Stanard’s pieces, so 
as to sweep the coming foe, and support- 
ing them in the rear and on the right and 
left .by the regiments of Colonels. J. L. 
Preston, Harper, Allen, Cummings, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Echols. The fire of 


the enemy -was still kept up. General] - 








Bee rode up to the spot where the 4th 
Alabama were resting, and asked if they 
would again follow him into the battle. 
“To the death,” was: the immediate an- 
swer; and again they faced the iron storm. 
The commanding Generals cheered the 
men with words and deeds of courage. 
General Johnsten brought to his side the 
color-bearer of the intrepid Alabamians, 
all of whose field officers had been killed 
or wounded, and with dauntless mien and 
great personal exposure, advanced to the 
front. rallying them upon their colors and 
bringing them with new energy into battle 
line. General Beauregard rapidly organ- 
ized the regiments and shattered corps at 
hand to present a firm front to the enemy. 
He then insisted that Jobnston should 
leave to him the immediate conduct of the 


field, and should go to an elevated spot: 


ealled “ Portici,” or the Lewis’ House; 


about half a mile distant, and hurry for-. 
ward reinforcements as well! as direct ail> 


subsequent movements. It was indispen- 


sable .hat one should take such position, . 


and as it properly devolved on the senior 
General, Johnston assumed it, ard with 
great skill wielded the reserves as they 


eame in reach, so as to hurl them with. 


most effect upon the foe. 

General Beauregard formed his line of 
battle by placing on his right’ Hampten’s 
Legion, Harper’s regiment, and. seven 
companies from Hunton’s eighth Wirginia, 
detached from Cocke's brigade. These 
formed a support for the whole line, and 
also a reserve to meet any advanee: of) the 
enemy from the direction of the Stone 
Btidge ; next were the commands of. Ree, 
Evans, and Barww; in the centre were 
four regiments of Jackson’s brigade, with 
Imboden’s four six-pounders, Walton’s five, 
twoof which were rifled; two of Stan- 
atd’s, and two from Roger’s battexy, under 
Lieutenant Keaton; on the left were the 
remnants of the Georgia regiments, Col. 
Smith’s battalion of the 4%h Virginia, 
Falkner’s 2nd Mississippi and Fisher’s 
6th North Carolina, which had just arrived 
on the field. «His whole foree did not ex- 
ceed six thousand infantry and cannoniers, 
with thirteen pieces of artillery and two 
companies of Stuart’s cavalry.a — 


2 





— eS 


a Beauregard’s:Report, 134. 
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Against this small army, the enemy now 
advanced in immense force, flushed with 
the hopes of victory. The divisions of 
Hunter and Heintzelman, joined by part of’ 
that of Tyler, were on the left, and the 
brigade of Keyes threatened the right. Not 
less than twenty-four thousand infantry, 





with seven companies of regular cavalry 
and twenty-four. pieces of cannon, all 


equipped and supplied. with every appli-|: 


ance of art that could make them efficient, 
composed this force. At the same time, 
heavy and threatening reserves were clus- 
tering around the Stone Bridge and the 
fords above and below, and at a greater 
distance were the masses under Miles and 
Richardson, which could be brought up in 
time for fearful increase to the momentum 
of the already overwhelming foe. Seldom 
has war. presented such inequality in 
armies about to engage in mortal struggle— 
never has'the smaller body shewn a more 
indomitable resolve to conquer or perish. 
The heroic Commander, as he rode along 
lris lines, and posted them for battle, ad- 
dressed officers and men in words which 
thrilled them with stern detefmination. 
He told them that reinforcements were 
rapidly coming to their aid, and that at ail 
hazards they must hold their posts until 
strengthened. He recalled to their thoughts 
their homes, their firesides, mothers and 
wives, their independence—all that man 
helds dear; he reminded them of the 


ed of Colonel Pendleton’s Corps, Alburtis’, 
Imboden’s and Stanard’s, five guns of the 
Washington and Heaton’s+sections of Ro- 
gers’ battery, with part cf the Newtown 
artillery. They played upcn the crowded 
ranks of the enemy with terrific effect, and 
kept back ther advance until the increas- 
ing weight and number of the Federal 
eannon compelled them to shift their posi- 
tions. From the new points selected they 
fired upon the batteries opposed to them 
with great accuracy, killing’ men and 
horses, disabling many of their guns, and 
in some cases silencing them entirely.. In 
seeking a spot to throw enfilading fire upon 
the Southern guns, three Federal pieces 
were brought so near to the 33d Virginia 
regiment, that seveml of its companies 
sprang forward and seized them, but.a 
musketry fire from almost a brigade of the 
enemy, compelled them to abandon them 
and return to the line. @ 


At two o’clock, Beauregard gave the or- 
der for the right of his line, except bis re- 
serves, to advance and recover the p ateau. 
They rushed forward with resistless valor. 
Jackson, with his steady brigade, pierced 
the enemy’s centre, and notwitlistanding 
severe losses, drove them right and left, 
and down the slopes descending to Young's 
branch. The Northern lines were broken 
and swept back along the w@ple front of 
the Southern advance. Their men fell 
under a withering fire, and gave way be- 


ruthless character and purposes of the foe, 
and urged them to victory or death. Eve- 
ry where loud cheers greeted his presence 
and his words, and he saw in the flashing 
eyes of hls men an unconquerable spirit, 
that was able to wrest triumph from the 
. very jaws of defeat. 


Meanwhile the enemy had advanced 
upon the other edge of the plateau and’ 
seized the fields. and skirts of woods 
around the Robinson and Henry houses, 
planting the powerful rifled. batteries of 
Ricketts and Griffin upon advantageous 
positions to play with effect on the Confed- 
erate lines At the same time their heavy 
masses Of infantry began to deploy to the 
right and left, so as almost to throw a semi- 
circle around the Southerners. The artil- 
lery of the armies both of the Potomac 
and Shenandoah, here assembled; consist- 










fore fierce lines of steel which pressed im- 
petuously upon them. Their officers hur- 
ried forward regiment after regiment, and 
again rallying an overwhelming force, by 
sheer dint of numbers, forced back the 
Confederate lines, recovered the guns lost 
{in their retreat, and again held the plateau 
from which they had been dislodged. 

















Now, at nearly three o’clock, the long 
hoped for reinforcements were drawing 
near, 














Withers’ 18th Virginia regiment, 
from Cocke’s brigade, was first to arrive. 
Again the dauntless Beauregard ordered a 
charge by his right, and, this time, his 
reserves. were added, and he prepared in 
person to lead his men into the deadly 
storm. His choice spirits gathered with 












































a Beauregard’s Report, 135, 
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their men, and with ward and deed cheer- 
ed them to the conflict. The intrepid 
Bartow headed his Georgians. The noble 
eighth, reduced from 600 to 60 men, had 
been withdrawn, first, however, receiving 
from Beauregard a merited honor. Raising 
his hat, he bowed to them and said—*I 
salute the 8th Georgia with my hat off.”. 
Bartow encouraged the 7th to a desperate 
stand. In answer to Colonel Gartrell, who 
asked where he wished them, he said-—-- 
“Give me your flag and I will show you.” 
Amidst a -rain of bullets he led them to 
their post and said— Genera] Beauregard 
says you must hold this position, and Geor- 
gians I appeal to you to hold it.” General 
Bee, with the 4th Alabama, and the other 
regiments of his shattered corps, prepared 
to advance. Pointing to Jackson's brigade, 
then under heavy fire, he uttered words 
which have since given an immortal name 
to the hero of thirty battles: “Look at 
Jackson’s men, they stand like a stone-wall.”’a 
When the time came he was ready for the 
charge. 

Beauregard rode a horse of great beauty, 
strength and spirit, presented to him by a 
citizen of Virginia.b Placing himself at 
the head of his lines, and immediately 
leading Hampton’s Legior, which had Jost 
all its field officers, he gave the signal for 
the charge, and like a war god, rushed 
down upon the foe. His men charged 
with irresistible fury, pouring upon the 
Federal columns murderous volleys of 
musketry, and then levelling their bayo-| 
nets, threw themselves in lines of glitter-/ 
ing points upon the breken masses. The 
battle reached its height. Its sublimity 
rose beyond the power of words. The 
thunder of artillery convulsed the air; 
the reports of thirty shousand muskets 
blended in a deafening storin of sounds, 
which swept beyond the battle field to dis- 
tant ears: a volcano of dust and smoke 
enveloped the contending legions, and 
hung like a’‘death canopy over head, while 
from its lurid bosom crimson flashes 





a Account.of Sth Ceorgia, Dispatch, July 
29h, 31st. Narrative Charleston Mercury, 
Dispatch, July 29th. 

b Thomas W. Doswell, Esq., of Rich- 
mond. 


streamed, and fierce shouts arose, contend- 
ing with the roar of cannon. Beneath this 
sulphurous cloud men moved and joined 
in mortal combat, and deeds of dating 
were performed rivalling the sternest he- 
roism of the past. 

In the field of thin pines south of the 
Henry house a sanguinary encounter oc- 
curred between a regiment of Northern 
Zouaves and regulars, on one side, and the 
Tiger rifles and a corps of Mississippians, 
on the other. The regulars fired a destruc- 
tive volley, and the Zouaves, in their gay 
jackets and red trousers, attempted ‘2 
charge. The -excited Southerners afier 
emptying their rifles in a fatal discharge 
at close quarters, threw them down, and 
drawing their bowie knives, rushed like 
tigers upon the enemy, We might well 
hesitate to describe the scene that followed 
were it not attested by the narratives of 
the Nortserners who survived. The terri- 
ble weapons wielded by the Louisiana 
and Mississippi. men, were keen, heavy 
blades, twenty inches long, with double 
edged points. With these they assailed 
their adversaries, parrying the points of 
their bayonets, and often, by dextrons 
blows, striking them from the muskets. 
Once within aims’ reach, the fate of the 
foe was quick and bloody, Every cutand 


did not wait to close, but hurled the wea- 
pon with unerring aim, and buried it in 
the breast of the opponent. The slaughter 
of thé Zouayes and regulars was so great 
that the ground beneath the pines was 
covered with the dead; few wounded men 
fell there. The survivors broke and fled in 
terror before their assailants. a 

The brigade of Jackson charged with a 
vigor and steadiness which swept their 
front. The renowned officer commanding 
them, infused mto them his own amazing 
coolness and self-possession. In the very 
fury of the conflict, he seemed to grow 
every moment more quiet and calm; a 
stern smile sometimes appeared to. light 
his habitually grave and steady features ; 
his voice became lower in tone, but so dis- 


~ 





- a Narrative from Zouave, in Baltimore 
Sun, July 25th. Dispatch, July 3ist, Aug. 





6th. Examiner, Aug. Ist. 


thrust was death. Often the more skilful. 
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tinct that it was heard amid the din of 
battle. When hurrying aids and couriers 
brought to him information of the move- 
ments of the surging masses of the enemy 
in front, or instructions from the senior 
Generals, his calm answer was always 
ready—" Very well.” Long and firmly his 
men systained the rolling fire to which 
they were exposed; but when their time 
came to advance, they moved hke a tor- 
rent, firing with fearful accuracy and mak- 
ing huge éhasms in the ranks of the hostile 
regiments before them. Jackson’s horse 
was shot under him, and nearly at the 
same time a rifled bullet carried away part 
of one of his fingers, but with imperturba- 
bie coolness he wrapped his handkerchief 
around the wound, and on foot continued 
his orders as though nothing had disturbed 
him. When one of his officers proposed 
to dress the injured hand. he answered— 
“Tt is of no consequence,” and directed 
regiment after regiment into the battle in 
the most effective manner.a It was then 
that.thew admirable conduct drew from 
General Bee the tribute already men- 
toned. : 


For a time the Federals stubbornly re- 
sisted the impetuous onset, and assembling 
their numbers, pressed them against the 
Southern forces leading the assault. Gen- 
eral Bee displayed a devoted valor never 
exceeded. He rode before his thinning 
jines, calling on officers and men. by all 
that was dear to their hearts to drive back 
the tide of assailants so sorely pressing 
them. His mutilated ranks could no lon- 
ger maintain their position; by main force 
they were pressed towards the Southern 
verge of the plateau. Approaching Jack- 
son, he said in tones of manly anguish— 
‘General, they are beating us_ back.” 
Sir,” replied Jackson, in a quiet voice,— 
“we will give them the bayonet.” He 
gave the word, and with exhilarating 
cheers, his Virginians ran forward with 
levelled steel, and threw themselves upon 
the hostile ranks. The Federals did not 
cross bayonets, but broke and fled. En- 
couraged by the sight, the Alabamians 





a Letter from an officer, July 27th. Dis- 


an upper reom. 
‘through her body and instantly killed her! 


again advanced; in the moment of tri- 
umph, the hero, Bee, fell mortally wound- 
ed. He was borne to the rear, and the no- 
ble regiment that he had led, now re- 
dueed in numbers and completely worn 
out, was led with shattered ranks anda 
deathless name, to a place of safety.a 

Around the Henry house, the combat 
raged with indescribable fury. The build- 
ing itself was pierced with round shot, 
shell and grape; its roof was ploughed 
into furrows, its wainscoting shivered to 
pieces. Its widowed owner, Mrs. Henry, 
was an invalid; she had been once re- 
moved, but was brought back, and in the 
moments of terror following the opening 
of the struggle close to the house, ber rela- 
tives fled and left her lying on a couch in 
A cannon ball passed 


In the open field, two hundred yards to 
the right of the house, Rickett’s battery 
had been placed by the Federals, and be- 
came the occasion of the fiercest conflict. 
Most of its horses had been disabled by 
the Southern musketry. A shell from one 
of Pendleton’s pieces had exploded a 
caisson, which, in bursting, killed four 
more horses. Thus the battery could not 
be removed. Sanguinary struggles for its 
possession occurred. The Federals massed 
their infantry for its support. The South- 
erners, bending so as to avoid the first fire, 
glided upon them with the swiftness of 
eagles, and sending a hail of bullets before 
them, drove off the supports and seized 
the pieces. Again and again they were 
captured and recovered. A generous ri- 
valry has existed among the Southerners 
upon the question who had the honor of 
taking these guns. and a part of Griffin’s 
battery, which neaxly at the same time fell 
into their hands. It is certain that many 
shared the honor, and at different times 
not less than four regiments seized them. 
After a desperate struggle, they remained 
with the Confederates, and were turned 
upon the defeated enemy. b 





a Charleston Mercury — Dispatch, July 
29th. Offi. Rep. 4th Alabama, by Captain 
Goldsby. 

b On Wednesday, July 24th, in company 





patch, 29th. 





with several friends, who had been sent 
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Still the conflict deepened; the impetu- 
ous charges of the Sontherners drove back 
the enemy, and forced them towards the 
northern and western slopes of the pla- 
teau. Every where: on the right they 
were repulsed and beaten from the cleared 
fields and wooded skirts of this bloody 
plain. But noble lives were the purchase 
of this success. As the Georgians, led by 
Colonel Bartow, pressed forward, he un- 
furled the standard of his favorite regi- 
ment, and with cheering words. drew them 
on to the assault of a part of Griffin’s bat- 
tery; ke received a slight wound and his 
horse fell under him, but instantly mount- 
ing another, and stil grasping the flag, he 
waved his cap round his head and led 
them on; a ball. pierced his breast near 
the heart—he fell—his men gathered 
round him—his dying words sounded in 
their ears—“They have killed me, but 
never give up the field!” He was gone, 
but his words were obeyed.a Nearly at the 
same time fell Colonel F. J. Thomas, an 
ordnance officer on General Jolnston’s 
staff, whese conduct in the battle had been 
conspicuous for gallantry and effect. Colo- 
nel Fisher led his 6th North Carolina regi- 
ment into the hottest of the combat, and 


a a 





up as members of a-committee from Rich- 
mond, to attend to the removal of our 
wounded, 1 passed over the entire battle 
field of Bull Run and Manassas, a distance 
_in cireuit of nearly twenty miles. Though 
great exertions had been made by the 
Southern troops to bury all the dead, yet 
in consequence of the neglect of the Fed- 
erals, many of their dead remained scat- 
tered through the fields near the stone 
bridge, and around the Henry house, swol- 
len and horrible with putrefaction. The 
exploded caisson and the bedies of the 
killed horses were still in the field to the 
right of the house. The bnilding itself 
was a wreck, vividly picturing to our eyes 
thé horrors of war. Round stiot had re- 
duced the shattered interior to a single 
room; awd here were lying several wound- 
ed Federal soldiers. The fields along the 
turnpike were strewn in many hundred 
spots with remnants of bread, placed there 
te sustain the wounded till they eould be 
removed. The scenes of a battle field 
three days after the conflict, will not be 
easily forgotten. . 

a Address of Hon. T. R. Cobb, in Con- 





federate Congress, July 24th. 


while bravely advancing, nearly thirty 
yards in front of his men, received a fatal 
shot, and fell dead on the field. 

Riding forward, leading his men, cheer- 
ing them by his example, watching every 
movement and with hghtning like quick- 
ness seizing every advantage. Beauregard 
steadily drove the foe from his front. In 
the very moment of victory, a solid shot 
struck his horse full in the brain and hurl- 
ed him headlong to the ground. To extri- 
eate himself from the saddle was the work 
of a moment—and when his men. found 
him again on his feet almost unhurt, they 
uttered enthusiastic shouts, and rushed 
with redoubled energy on the broken Fe- 
erals. They were swept from the whole 
plateau, and the sternly contested ground 
was in the hands of the Confederates. 

But in the’ meantime the woods. and 
open fields on the left, were swarmjng 
with Federal troops, pressing forward regi- 
ment after regiment, and moving southwest 
from the Sudley-Brentsyville road, with the 
purpose of flanking the Southerners, and 
seizing the Manassas Gap Railroad. Most 
opportunely the Confederate reinforcements 
now began to arrive, and were sent by 
Gen. Johnston, directly to the pointswhere 
most needed. Kershaw’s second and 


‘Cash’s eighth South Carolina regiments 


were led throngh a skirt of oaks, and ta- 
king a fine position, opened a destructive 
fire upon a heavy brigade of the enemy in 
front, among whom were the Federal regu- 
lar infantry. Atthe same time Delaware 


Kemper got his guns in battery, and began | 


a fire, which for precision and efiect, was 
not exceeded at any time in the battle. 
His mark was chiefly a dense column of 
the enemy’s regulars, and the result is thus 


described by an eye witness: .‘‘In the . 


twinkling of an eye, Kemper, who had 
command of the battery, had unlimbered 
his guns and opened onthem. Now came 
a most interesting scene. The enemy 
were on the slope of a hill where we could 
see the dust raised by every shot, and as 
they would strike’in the dark masses of 
men we could see the gap they would 
make, like the splash of a stone in water, 
which was instantly closed up again, amid 
loud and fierce shouts from our gunners 
and cavalry. Col. Stuart rode forward toa 
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little rise, and then shouted to the gunners} 
below, how to. shoot. “A little highe: !” 
* a littke lower!” “more to the right!” and 
when they made a centre shot, he. waved 
his hat and fairly danced with delight. At 
lasta shot took them right onthe corner 
of their column which was towards. us, 
and seemed to split it open. . They could 
stand it ho more, but broke and retreated 
jn disorder over the hill.” a Seconding this 
bloody artillery attack, the South Carolina 
infantry advanced, and fell upon the sha- 
ken brigade of Federals with. bullet and 
bayonet; a regiment of Zouaves in their 
way was roughly handled and broke in 
every direction; many of them fell on the 
ground as tf dead, though really unhurt, 
and when the Southerners had charged 
several hundred yards beyond them, they 
rose up in their réar. Capt. Kemper, while 
moving out alone to the left, to seek a good: 
piace for his battery, was surrounded by 
some twenty of these resurrected knaves, 
who demanded his sword. He replied he 
would only surrender it to an officer, and 
seeing a column moving near whom he re- 
cognized as friends, with quick presence 





of mind, he offered to go to them and yield 
himself a ‘prisoner; the Zouaves went 
with him, and were all captured, while he 
was released after a taptivity of ten min- 
utes. 8 


Stull the Federal brigades, thongh severe- 
ly entup and much disheartened, contin- 
ved to press on to the left. Gen. Johnston, 
watched their efforts,and threw to their 

ront every fragment of force within his 
_reach. The terrific fighting of the early 
part of the day, had caused a large number 
of men, some ‘seriously, some slightly 
wounded, and Others not hurt at all, to go 
to the rear, and many of these had, as is 
customary in such cases, spread discoura- 
ging reports as to the numbers and over- 
whelming strength of the enemy, and the 
slaughter of the Confederates. Yet when 
assembled in the rear, and recovered sonie- 
what from the effects of the fight, a large 
proportion of these men who were fit for 
duty, were rallied into companies, and 





ad 


a Letter from an officer, in Whig, Aug. 
22d. 
b Col. Kershaw ; Report July 26th, Whig 





once more moved to the front.a With all 
the troops he could assemble, Gen. John- 
ston still saw with grave anxiety that the 
enemy immensely outnumbered him on the 
left and were pressing on. In the earnest 
emotion of a soldier’s heart he was heard 
to say aloud, “ Oh, for four regiments !"b 
The words had not long escaped his lips 
before the great dramatic event of this 
wonderful battle occurred and brought the 
aid, which turned the enemy’s triumph to 
defeat and rvin. 

The mismanagement and dilatoriness of 
the Manassas Gap Railfoad officials, had 
delayed the arrival of alarge part of John- 
stons Army of the Shenandoah. At three 
o'clock, during the height of the Battle, a 
train of cars carrying Gen. Kirby Smith, 
with Colonel Elzey’s brigade, consisting of 
Gibbon’s 10th. Virginia, Stewart’s First 
Maryland, and Vaughan’s 3d Tennessee, 
numbering about 1,700 men, and having 
also with them Beckham’s battery of four 
pieces, came rushing down towards Ma- 
nannas. The roar of the battle sounded in 
their ears for a long distance.and when 
within five miles of the junction, General 
Smith gave peremptory orders and stopped 
the train. -. His troops leaped out, instantly 
formed, and under his lead started at a 
double-quick for the battle-field, not more 
than three miles off. Gen. Johnston learn- 
ed of their approach with the liveliest joy, 
and directed them tothe proper point. At 
a quarter before 4 o’clock, they poured out 
“like an avalanche of glittering steel” 
from the woods near the extreme left, and 
fell upon the flank of the enemy. Gen. 
Smith fell with a severe wound in the neck, 
but the brave and experienced. Elzey suc- 
ceeded him, and led on the brigade with- 
out a pause; they poured on the Federals 
a fatal volley; Beckham seized a favour- 
able spot near the Chinn House, five hun- 
dred yards southwest of the Sudley road, 
and opened with every piece a severe fire 
upon the exposed masses of the left Feder- 
al flank. They broke in disorder and fled. 
With extreme difficulty, the now alarmed 
and heaten lines of the enemy, were ra!- 
lied for a final stand, and formed in an im- 
posing line of battle of erescent like form, 





a Jobnston’s Report 107. Kershaw’s do. 





Aug. 12. Charleston Mercury Dispatch, 3d. 


b Letter in Dispatch, July 25th. 
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reaching from a point called the Pittsylva- 
nia House, between Young’s branch and 
Red House Ford around, crossing the Sud- 
ley road and Warrenton Turnpike, nearly 
to Chinn’s house, Tliey were still numer- 
ous and apparently formidable, embracing 
infantry, artillery and cavalry, but the long 
march and bloody resistance had exhaust- 
ed their strength and broken their spirits, 
and the vigorous rush of the Confederate 
reinforcements struck them with terror. 


Meanwhile Early’s brigade, whose move- 
ment from the right had been commenced 
late, by reason of delay in delivering the 
order, had arrived, and was sent by Gen. 
Johnston, to the leflof Elzey. The South- 
ern line of battle was again formed irregu- 
larly but rapidly, consisting of Early’s and 
Elzey’s brigades, Kershaw’s and Cash’s 
South Carolinians, Withers’ {8th, and Pres- 
ton’s 28th Virginia, and with great imy-etu- 
osity assailed the Federals in front and on 
both flanks, driving them back with terri- 
ble discharges of musketry and artillery, 
and then sweeping down on them with the 
bayonet. They were forced back from the 
Chinn House, through a patch of woods on 
the west slope of the plain, and thence 
across Young’s branch and the Turnpike. 
The retreat now became a rout. Panic 
spread from rank to rank, as long as any 
order was observed, but soon divisions, 
brigades, regiments. and companies fell to 
pieces, and their now confounded and fren- 
zied elements poured im headlong masses 
down the roads and over the fields leading 
to the rear, intent only on flight. 


In this sanguinary day, the Federal o1- 
ficers generally had displayed very little 
courage or capacity. There were marked 
exceptions, but by their own acknowledg- 
ments many of the field and hundreds of 
the company officers were guilty of shame- 
ful cowardice. When the retreat com- 
menced, the Generals of the brigades not 
seriously involved soon joined in the move- 
ment, and 5 e’clock in the afternoon wit- 
nessed the whole of the “ Grand Army” 
that had taken part in the fight,.in broken 
and tangled masses, hurrying back to Cen- 
treville. President Davis arrived on the 
field just after the rout had reached its 
first stage, and the cheers with which his 
presence was greeted by the Southern 


| 





troops added fresh impetus to the flight of 
the Federals. 

Over the turnpike, and along the Sudley 
road, they ran in crowding, heaving, strug- 
gling swarms. Thousands who had march- 
ed-to the field by the long circuit to the 
Sudley Springs, retreated by the » Stone 
Bridge. Artillery and infantry were jam- 
med in the narrow pass along the abattis 
and on the bridge—horses reared and 
paunged amid the footmen; despairing of 
escape, their riders cut their traces and 
fprced them forward, crushing down all in 
their way; at this point several cannon, 
including a 32-pounder on wheels, known 
as “* Long Tom,” were overturned or left, 
and fell into the hands of the Southerners. 

Gen. Holmes’ brigade, which had march- 
ed from the extreme right, was not in time 
to take part in the infantry combat, but 
Walker’s battery played upon the retreat 
ing enemy with severe effect: One of his 
rifled guns, sighted by Lieut. Willie Pe- 
gram, sent a shell through a compact body 
of the Federals, cutting down a lane of 
dead men so that a line of light opened in 
its track. The artillery of Walton’ was 
served with terrible accuracy, and the 
slaughter among the flying Federals had 
never been so great during the day. 

Along the Sudley road, across the Run 
and towards Centreville, Early’s Brigade, 
with Col. Strange’s 19th Virginia regiment, 
pursued the terror-stricken foe, capturing 


prisoners and sweeping down, with their- 


fire, hundreds of the fagitives. Col. Rad- 
ford, of Stuart’s Cavalry, with six compa- 
nigs, dashed down the road far in advance 
of the infantry, and penetrated the column 
of the enemy, with a reckless daring, 
which would have been madness, had not 
the disorganized state of the Federals 
meade them almost impotent: They tuined 


back half a regiment of prisoners, and © 


seeing before them, in the surging crowd, 
cannon and caissons, they rushed on them 
with wild cheers, shouting, “the guns—the 
guns!” sabreing the artillerists and whirl- 
ing the artillery horses round, so as to stop 
and secure the prize. Straggling squads 
of fugitives fired upan them, and several 
fell, yet with great enthusiasm they pressed 
on, until they discovered that they were 
wholly without support—surrounded by 
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thousands of foes, and that a- light battery 
was about to be opened on them from a 
hill-side, not two bundred yards distant. 
Col. Radford then promply ordered them to 
withdraw, but before they could obey, four 
rounds of grape and cannister were show- 
ered on them: four fell dead, among them 
Capt. Radford, brother of the Colonel, and 
a gallant private, Edley Irving, of Bedford 
county ; seven were wounded, the rest es- 
caped unhurt—a fortunate result, chiefly 
due to the nearness of the pieces, which 
threw their deadly contents almost solidly 
together.a The Confederate infantry came 
up, and again the frantkc flight of the ene- 
my was resumed. 

Down the turnpike, from the Stone 
Bridge, Hampton’s Legion, Withers’, Ker- 
shaw’s, Cash’s and Prestun’s regiments. 
with Kemper’s battery, pursued the dark, 
confused crowd, who not only filled the 
whole road-way, but ran atong the boun- 
daries of the adjacent fields, and eagerly 
sought the shelter of every skirt of woods 
in the line of their retreat. At'the suspen- 
sion bridge, across Cub Creek, the Sudley 
road and the turnpike converged, and 
thence continued in one track to Centre- 
ville. Kemper planted his battery opon a 
slight rise, which perfectly commanded the 
point of convergence at the bridge; here 
he opened a terrific fire upon the flying 
masses coming together from both roads; 
Edmund Ruffin fired the first gun; eleven 
rounds followed in rapid succession : every 
shot ploughed its way through the dense 
crowd ; every shell burst in their midst, 
hurling death and destruction around ; the 
bridge was.a scene of horror; artillery- 
men drove with frantic fury among the 
infantry; cannon, caissons, horses were 
mingled i inextricable toils, and in the 
very moment of the most frenzied pres- 
sure, a shot from one of Kemper’s pieces 
struck among the horses of a crossing 
team ; the wounded animals plungedasite 
and overturned the wagon in the centre of 
the bridge, blocking the passage ; the team 
sters and drivers cut their horses loose; b 





a A Trooper’s letter to his wife. Whig, 
July 29th. 


b Kershaw’s report. Whig, August 12th. 


train carriages, ambulances, cannon and 
caissons filled the road; five pieces of the 
Rhode Island battery here were stopped ; 
the frightened and now shrieking Federals 
rushed madly on, over all obstacles and 
through the creek, and the Southern dra- 
goons, under Lieut. Col. Munford, Major 
John Scott, Capt. Davis and Lieut. Ran- 
dolph, here secured a magnificent prize, 
consisting of artillery, loaded wagons, am- 
bulances and borses. 

The flight Became every mmment more 
and more terror-urged. Muskets, swords, 
cartridge-boxes, knapsacks, haversacks, 
caps, and, finally, shoes and clothes, were 
thrown away; every thing that could im- 
pede motion, was rejected. All thoughts 
were swallowed up in the one great desire 
to escape the Southern cavalry ana the 
avenging cannon following close on their 
rear. 

The brigades of Schenck and Richard- 
son, which had never crossed the Run, 
made no attempt to stand and rally the 
fugitives, but retreated with the current, 
though in some order. As Richardson ap- 
proached Centreville, he sent forward a 
message to Col. Dixon Miles, the Federal 
commander there, for a supporting force ; 
but was soon met by his subordinate, Col. 
Stevens, who said he could get no aid from 
Miles, and that he had no confidence in 
him, because Col. Miles was drunk. Warm 
words passed between Miles and Richard- 
son; the latter, though the junior, said, 
“I shall obey no more orders you shall see 
fit to give me.” Miles said, “I shall put 
you under arrest.” Richardson answered, 
“T never will obey your arrest and you 
cannot put me in that position.” Miles 
rejoined, “I do not understand this,” and 
the military colloquy ended. a . 

On the right, Longstreet’s brigade and 
the partof Bonham’s not sent to the left, 
crossed the Run and pressed the Federals 
bard in pursuit, but as night was approach- 
ing, and the utterly exhausted condition of 
nearly every other brigade prévented sup- 
port, Gen. Bonham considered it imprudent 
to press the pursuit too far, knowing that a 
whole division of fresh Federal troops 
were at Centreville. Ewell’s brigade, un 
der orders from Johnston, had marched 





Burnside’s oflicial report. 


a Richardson’s official report, July 25th. 
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from the extreme right to the left, to 
meet the numbers there attempting a 
flank moyement, but not being needed, 
were sent back to their post at Union 
Mills. 

At Centreville, an attempt was made by 
Gen. McDowell to arrest the panic and re- 
form his army. Blenker’s brigade, from 
New ork, held a steady line, and were 
highly extolled by the New York papers. 
But they were never under fire; how long 
they would have withstood the contagion 
of the alarm palpitating in the hearts of 
thousands around them, if they had been 
assailed, has never been shown; the.con- 
duct of the New Yorkers. who marched 
away from the battle-field in the morning, 
certainly did not argue strongly for troops 
from that State. McDowell soon found 
that all attempts to arrest the flight were 
vain, and gave orders for a continued re- 
treat to Washington and Alexandria. 


Meanwhile the scenes in the rear of the 
flying army, were hardly less frantic. Mr. 
Russell, after watching the smoke and dust 
fur hours, and hearing the distant roar of 
cannon, and rattle of musketry, rode for- 
ward until within sight of a small bridge 
beyond Centreville. Here the first symp- 
toms of the Federal disaster met his view. 
He says, “ Suddenly there arose a tumult 
in frontof n.e, and then I perceived the 
drivers of a set of wagons with the horses 
turned towards me, who were endeavour- 
ing to force their way against the stream 
of vehicles setting in the other direction. 
The men by the side of the new set of 
wagons, looked excited and alarmed, and 
were running by the horses—in front, the 
dust quite obscured the view. At the 
bridge, the current met in wild disorder. 
“Turn. back!” “Retreat!” Shouted the 
men from the front.. “ We are whipped !”’ 
“We're whipped!” They cursed and tug- 
ged at the horses beads, and struggled with 
frenzy to get past. Running by me, on 
foot, Was @ man. with the shoulder straps 
of an officer: “ Pray, what is the matter, 
sir?’ .“ It means we’re pretty badly whip- 
ped, and that’s a fact,” he blurted out in 
puffs, and continued. his career. I obser- 
ved that he carried no sword. The am- 
bulances were crowded with soldiers, but 
it did not look as if there were many wounded. 


Negro servants, on led horses, dashed fran- 
tically past: men, mn uniforms, whom it 
were a disgrace to the profession of arms 


to call “soldiers,” swarmed by on mules,’ 


chargers, and even draft-horses, which had 
been cut out of carts or wagons, and went 
on with harness clinging to their heels, as 
frightened as their riders. Men literally 
screamed With rage and fright, when their 
way was blocked up. On I rode, asking 
all, “ what is all this about?” and now and 
then, but rarely, receiving the answer, 
“ we're whipped !” or, “ we’re repulsed!” 
Faces biack and dusty, tongues out in the 
heat, eyes staring,—it was a most wonder- 
ful sight!” @ Describing thescene at Cen- 
treville, he says, “ There was no firing— 
no musketry. I turned my horse’s head 
and rode away through the village, and 
atter I got out upon the road, the same 
confusion seemed to prevail.’ Suddenly, 
the gunson the hill opened, and at the same 
time the thuds of artillery fromthe wood, on 
the rightrear. Thestampede then became 
general. Drivers fogged, lashed, spurred 
and beat their horses, or leaped down and 
abandoned their teams and ran by the side 
of the road ; mounted men, servants. and 
men in uniform, vebicles of all sorts, com- 
missariat wagons, thronged the narrow 
ways. At every shot a convulsion, as it 
were, seized upon the morbid mass of 
bones, sinews, wood and iron, and thrilled 
through it, giving new energy and action 
to its desperate eflorts to get free from it- 
self., And so the flight went on. At one 
time a whole mass of infantry, with fixed 
bayonets, ran down the bank of the road, 
and some, falling as they ran, Must have 
killed and wounded those among whom 
they feil.” Wa 
The abolitionist, Wilson, with his 
friends, male and. female, were enjoying 
their sumptuous dinner, in Centreville, 
when the rout commenced. They sat down 
with the joyous belief that the Confede- 
rates were routed, that victory was certain 
—as the feast went on, they were still 
cheered with reports of triumph. But, in 
the midst of the banquet, came the hand 
writing on the wall—their hilarity was 





_aMr. Russell's letter to London Times, 





July 22d. 
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hushed—faces grew pallid—anxious whis- 
pers passed—the tumult of the rout began 
—the thunder of the Southern cannon was 
louder and nearer. A warning ery was 
raised and the vulgar revellers started 
from their seats, and, wild with alarm, 
sought horses and vehicles, and fled away 
from the battie-field in horror and despair. 
Alfred Ely, a New York congressman, from 
the Rochester district, was entangled in 
the meshes of flying regiments and made 
prisoner by the Southerners. The table 
yet spread, and loaded with delicacies, was 
left standing, and Confederate soldiers, in 
legs than an hour, entered the room and 
ate iced cream, brought from Washington 
to regale their enemies! | 

John A. Gurley, a congressman from Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was on the ridge ofa ravine, 
when the rout commenced,.and teamsters 
began to throw their loads overboard and 
take to fli-ht. A body of Southern Cav- 
alry were seen with drawn sabres sweep- 
ing down upon a group of some fifty con- 
gressmen and Northerners, who fled in 
every direction. A citizen of Toledo, Ohio, 
found his buggy, after a frenzied search, 
and was about driving headlong off with 
a friend, when the unhappy Gurley clutch- 
ed the reins, and piteously begged to be 
taken in. The horse was stopped; the 
Cavalry were coming; it was no time ‘or 
courtesies; the citizen struck Mr. Gurley 
a severe blow with his fist, which sent him 
ten feet backwards; the buggy darted off; 
Gurley cried with alarm, casting frantic 
looks first at the cavalry, then atthe buggy, 
but finding there was no relief, te ran 
with such speed that he gained the woods 
and escaped. a 

All night long, the rout continued. Every 
road to Alexandria and Arlington Heights, 
was filled with crowds of disorganized 
‘ men; silent, gloomy. terror-stricken, press- 
ing on as though an avenging God ‘were 
behind them The wounded and exhaust- 
ed fell by the way-side in hundieds. A 
Northerner, who had come out late from 
Washington, confident of victory, thus de- 
scribes the scenes he met. 





a Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“The next hour overwhelmed us with 
testimonials that a great disaster had in- 
deed fallen upof our gallant army. The 
sights and scenes we encountered in for- 
cing our way through this torrent of fugi- 
tives, to Fairfax Court House, where we ar- 
rived at two o'clock in the morning, will 
never be effaced from my memory.— 
For five long hours, we stemmed the flood 
of panic-stricken civilians, streaming by on 
horseback and in carriages, lashing’ their 
steeds to the top of their bent; of army 
wagons emptied of their loads and filled 
with stragglers, urging their tired teams 
forward with all speed; of soldiers of all 
regiments, in squads of threes, fives and 
twenties, some in complete armor, and 
others stripped of every thing but trowsers, 
shirts and shoes, and all so weary, hungry 
and foot-sore, that nothing but a panic as re- 
morseless, senseless and deaf as the grave, 
could have impelled them onward ; of am- 
bulances, bearing wounded men, cut and 
disfigured by every conceivable form of 
mutilation; of vehicles broken down, over- 
turned and abandoned by their occupants, 
in their-insane flight; of artillery horses 
running loose with their harness dangling 
at their heels, and of cattle for the camp 
turned back to avoid capture.” “After a 
while, the main drift of carriages and 
horsemen floated by, leaving straggling 
soldiers, almost the sole element in the 
streaming tide. On they came,—on, on, in 
solemn, silent procession, clad in all cos- 
tumes, belonging to all regiments, uttering 
not a word except in response to some 
query of mine, or to make a hurried inqui- 
ry for the direct route to Fort Corcoran, 
the Long Bridge, or Alexandria. As we 
pushed onward, the current grew stronger, 
but maintained the same disorderly flow. 
From hill-tops and from valleys, where the 
eye could take in a long section of this 
straggling panorama, it presented a strange- 
ly fascinating appearance. As we stop- 
ped to rest at the foot of a long acclivity, 
and the full moon filtered his beams through 
a slight haze, an unusually dense tine of 
half armed soldiers stretched away to the 
top, looking through the light cloud of 
powdered dust, like some huge serpent, 
wounded in a mortal part, and writhing 
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with amazy motion, as he dragged his ex- 
tended folds down the hill.” a 
Washington, meanwhile, was the thea- 
tre of marvellous ehanges of triumph, 
hope, fear, despair. In the forenoon, Me- 
Dowell telegraphed repeatedly to Scott, 
that he was victorious,and the rebels were 
repulsed with slaughter; the news was let 
out upon the city ; extravagant joy inflated 
government sympathisers ; each faint sound 
of cannon, was welcomed as the death- 
warrant of a hundred Southerners; all day 
the jubilee continued. Ever since the bat 
tle of Bethel, the “masked batteries” of the 
Confederates had been a terror to the Fed- 


away, or cross the river, presented, the 
next day, a haggard and revolting specta. 
cle, very different from the Grand Army, 
which, with music and banners, “ hymns 
of liberty” and bounding’ steps, had gone 
forth but five days before. It was like the 
ghastly and grinning skeleton of a man 
once strong and prowd. With blood-shot 
eyes—disordered hair, clothing torn and 
foul, they lay on the cellar doors and pave- 
ments, weary and worn, rousing themselves 
from horrid dreams only to beg for food. 
The people of Alexandria and Washing- 
ton were daily the witnesses of such 
scenes. A large part of the army that fled 


erals, so often spoken of, and so much| from Manassas, as well as: that under Pat- 
dreaded, as to pass into 'a proverb. And/|terson, were “three month’s men,” and, in 


now, in his message, McDowell was spe- 


the time of alarm and’ disorganization fol- 


cially happy in declaring that his victori-| !owing this fearful reverse, they left in 
ous armyehad been advancing all day | thousands, and made their way to their 
amid the “ masked batteries of the rebels.” | homes, or to Northern regions far removed 
In the evening, Lincoln, Cameron, Seward | from the bloody field. 


and Seott, eager for confirmation of their} Such was the battle of Manassas and 


supposed victory, betook themselves to the the rout that followed it. The Confede- 
room of the army telegraph, connected | Tate loss was 378 killed, 1489 wounded, 
with the War Department. Here they|#nd 30 missing ; the Federal loss has never 
waited hour after hour—the messages| been made known by them, and we can 
crew doubtful—then alarming—the flush | Only gather it approximately from facts 
of triumph on their visages was succeeded ascertained. Gen. Beauregard, in his offi- 
by the pallor of anxiety and fear—at last! cial report, thus reasonably estimates it: 
the shadow of the truth came; it was but|“ Pheir abandoned dead, as they were bu- 


a shadow, yet it was enough; ‘silent 


,| ried by our people where they fell, unfor- 


gloomy, despondent, at midmight Abraham | tunately were not enumerated, but many 


Lincoln left the room. 
Soon the routed soldiers began to arrive 
the sombre portents, sent before them 


parts of the field were thick with their 
;| corpses, as but few battle-fields have ever 
,, been. The official reports of the enemy 








deeply affected the Federal troops around are expressly silent, on, this point, but still 
Alexandria and on Arlington Heights, and! afford us data for an approximate estimate. 
the contagion of panic swept over them: Left almost in the dark. in respect to the 
with the Moca of each squad of despair-| losses of Hunter’s and Heintzelman’s divi- 
ing fugitives. To.a great extent, the works | sions—first—longest and most hotly enga- 
south of the river were abandoned, and all| ged—we are informed that Sherman’s bri- 
hastened across the long bridge, or in|gade, Tyler’s division, suffered in killed, 
steam-boats, ferries and by every mode.ofj wounded and missing, 609; that is about 


crossing they could find, to Washington 


18 per cent. of the brigade. A’ regiment 


even there, many did not stop, but pressed! of Franklin’s. brigade—Gorman’s, lost 21 
right throngh, to the Baltimore rail-road,}per cent. Griffin’s loss was over 30 per 
and the first intelligence gained of hun-|cent., and that of Keyes’ brigade, which 
dreds was, that they were in the City of| was so handled by its commander, as to be 
New York! Those who could not get} exposed to only occasional volleys from 





our troops, was at least 10 per cent. To 


a The Night after the Battle, by H. B.S.,| these facts, add. the repeated references, 


in N, Y, Tribune, August 5th. 
6 Gen. McDowell’s official report. 


in the reports, of the more reticent com- 
manders to the “ murderous fire,” the “ pis- 
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tol range” volleys and galling musketry of | 
which they speak as scOurping their ranks 


loss of the Federalists, at over 4,500 in! 
killed, wounded and prisoners.’ a This 
cautious and well grounded estimate, is 
probably far below the truth. Sixteen 
hundted prisoners fell inte the Southern- 
ers’ hands, embracing officers and men 
from forty-seven Féderal regiments, proving 
clearly that that number were actually en- 
gaged in the battle, Yet the divisions of, 
Miles and Runyon were wholly disenga- 
ged. The captures of arms, munitions 
and mili‘ary property, made by the Confed- 
erates, were of immense value, exceeding 
in cost two millions of dollars. They con- 
sisted of twenty-eight field pieces, with 
more than one. hundred rounds of ammu- 
nition for each gun; thirty-seven caissons, 
six forges, four battery wagons, sixty-four 
artillery horses, harnessed completely, five 
hundred thousand ball cartridges, four 
thousand, five hundred sets of accoutre- 
ments, more than five thousand muskets, 
nine regimental and garrison flags, with a | 
great store of pistols, knapsacks, swords, | 
canteens, blankets, axes, entrenching tools, | 
wagons. ambulances, draft-horses, camp | 
equipage aud hospital stores.b The quan-; 


tity of provisions captured was not large, | 
most of those which had come to Centre- | 
ville, having been distributed to the Fede- | 


ral solijiers the day before the battle. 





[TO BR CONTINUED ] 
nO EI Otter 
A HYMN FROM ST. GREGORY THE 
GREAT. 


TranxsuaTep By W. Gorpnon McCcasz. 


Ecce gam noctis tenuatur wmbra, 

Lux et aurora rutilans coruscat : 

Viribus totis rogitemus omnes 
Cunctipotentem, §c. 


I. 


Lo! now the shades of night roll slowly by, 

With brilliant flush Aurora floods the sky: 

And we as one seek with an earnest cry, 
God the Almighty. 





a Official report, 153, 





b Ibjd, 154-155, 





It. 


. : ..| That our dear Master may in pity free 
and we are warranted in placing the entire | Us 
? 


one and all, from this our apathy, 
Save us, and grant, O God, through love of 
Thee, 

Glory yet to be. 


Tit. 


O blessed Godhead, grant this boon in love, 
Father and Son and Holy Ghost above! 

Whose endless praises through the world 

_ Shall move, 

: And echoing move. 


DID, SOO ILI II 


PASSION AND PRINCIPLE. 
RY ANDERSON. 


Author of “ Boarding an Engineer.” 


{[conciupeD. ] 
CHAPTER III. 


It was far on in January now ; for more 
than three months Cornelia had been liv- 
ing this new, refined, delicious life. Some- 
thing had happened though, now to call 
Sandy off to Richmond, and he would be 
gone perbaps a month. He did not go at 
once, when he first became aware of the 
necessity. Qne. ight, after they had spent 
an unusually long and pleasant evening to- 
gether, he held out his hand to bid her 
good by, when she rose to leave the room. 

“ Good by,” he said, “TI shall not see you 
in the morning.” 

She had not thought much of his going 


before, but as she placed her hand in his, * 


and looked into his sad face, all the happy 
hours of the past, the long walks, tke pleas- 
ant evenings, rose before her, and in con- 
trast the lonely hours of his absence. It 
was with heartfelt sorrow she cried, “Oh, 
Sandy, must you go? I shali be very lone- 
ly ’til you get back.” 

Over his face there passed a look of ten- 
der jay, for one instant the heavy lids 
drooped over the new softness in his eyes. 
He pressed her hand and said tremblingly, 

“ Will you—Comelia ;” then added in a 
hesitating voice, while a burning blush 
suffused his face, “I have something to 
tell-you when I come back.” poy» 

For one moment she wondered at his 
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eviderit confusion, the next it passed from 
her mind forever. He went on his way | 
happy, thinking on those last meaningless 
wonls of hers. 

Cornelia thought gloomily of that month 
of Sandy’s absence. She could hope to 
see but little of Miss Skidmore, for her 
aunt’s health was really precarious now, 
and she rarely allowed Mary to leave her 
room. Mr. ‘Gleaves would never trouble 
himself to amuse, and entertain her as 
Sandy had done. He evidently looked 
upon her as a very insignificant person. 
True, there was her music, drawing and 
books, but one tires of inanimate compan: 
ions, however fascinating they may be. 
We want, sometimes, the living eye to an- 
swer ours in praise, or blame, the human 
tongue in sounds of tender pathos, or 
mirth-provoking bathos; the warm, throb- 
bing heart to cheer us, with its sense of 
companionship. There are times with us 
all, when dead authors, and the painter’s. 
art will take the precedence, but they can 
not always satisfy the cravings of man’s 
nature. 

Cornetia’s school duties took her.well 
‘through the first day, but when the long 
evening came and she was sitting there 
alone in that dimly lighted room. gazing 
into the fire, all the sense of loneliness she 
had dreaded came over her. Observing 
the door open, she did ot turn round, and 
itwas with a start of surprise, she saw 
Mr. Gieaves craw up a chairand seat him- 
self, -He so rarely sat with them of even- 


rose from his seat avd said, “ come into 
the library with me.” § 
‘Cornelia looked surprised; no one ever 


| mtruded there at evening. 


“ The fire is better,” he said, observing 

her expression, “ and.I-want you to play a 

game of chess with me. ‘I don’t feel at 

home in any other roomin the house,” he 

said, closing the door ‘after them. The 

chess-board was on a table before the fire, 

and the men all arranged -when they en- 

tered the* room. Cornelia was amused at 

this, it was so much like kindness to anvwse 

a child, and she was touched to the heart 
at the evidence of so much goodness from 
people among whom she had expected to 
live the reserved, cheerless life of a gov- 
erness. The game of chéss, skilfully play- 
ed, lasted long, but it was not.a quiet 
game. They were talking all the while. 
He did not seem much to notice her re- 
serve at first, and after awhile it wore 
away. Cornelia felt some-embarragsment 
about leaving the room She felt that she 
must be trespassing on his time, and yet 
she did not like the seeming ingratitude of 
hurrying off from his kind efforts.at enter- 
tainment. At-last she rose and bid him 
good night. 

A slight look of annoyance passed ovee 
his face as he said, “*I tear I have filled 
Sandy’s place poorly. Ihave not been in 
the habit of hearing you go to your room 
af this hour,” he added with a smile, look- 
ing at his watch, 

He held the door open for her to pass. 


ings, she had not thought of expecting| Cornelia went to her own room; she sat 


him 

“T-am come to cheer yon in Sandy’s 
absence; it-weuld be too seMish for me to 
send him off, and leave you to pine alone. 
Don’t you think so?” he asked. 


still for a long time. For the first time 
sinée she had been in the house, a dismal, 
dreary feeling of loneliness came over her. 
I can not tell why it was so; it could not 
be sorrow for Sandy’s absence; the evening 


Cornelia felt a little nervous tremor, at! had passed pleasantly, more so than usual, 


his unexpected entrance. It’was natural 


perhaps, for Cornelia had that craving, 


she should feel a little trepidation at be-|thirstiness of mind, which makes a woman 
ing left alone with him, As Sandy said,|/love the companionship of a superior, 
she had not lived in tbe house all that! more than thet of an equal. That craving 
while without becoming a little impressed | had been satisfied, there was no cause for 
with the sense of Wis superiority. True,| sadness; and yet, you will be surprised to 
she did not acknowledge it, had always; hear, she leaned her head in her hands 
affected rather'a saucy manner towards and burst into tears. Strange, mysterious 


him, but as there was no one by to admire 


assume it. 


and shell presently burst in all its fury 











After'a few moment's conversation, he| upon our heads. 
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tears, like the first warning Crops of some 
her spirit now, she felt no disposition to} great leaden cloud, which hangs above us, - 
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The act of that first evening, was but the 
beginning of a course of conduct which 
Mr. Gleaves followed during Sandy’s ab- 
sence. In her walks; rides; music and 
drawing, he was her companion, as Sandy 
had been. How noble and self-sacrificing 
Cornelia thought he must be, thus to give 
up his grave pursuits, that he might con- 
tribute to the happiness of an insignificant 
creature like herself. 


Mr. Gleaves filled Sandy’s place, but ah, 
how differently! Cofnelia felt the change; 
her’s was no longer the will to direct and 
be obeyed. She was no longer the guide 
in their pursuits and pastimes. She felt 
the strength of the man’s nature, and there 
was something strangely winning to a 
woman of her proud, passionate character, 
in acknowledging and yielding to this su- 
periority, in having another, stronger and 
wiser, to think for her.’ She had not been 
aware before of how much Sandy had 
looked up to her, how much he had con- 
sulted her wishes in everything. Former- 
ly, she had chosen the books they read, and 
Sandy’s soft musical voice read over the 
passages she pointed out. Now, the books 
were taken down from the shelf without 
a word to her, and they were all the more 
beautiful. In taking her drawing lessons, 
insteadof the warm, trembling touch of 
Sandy’s nervous fingers, there was a large, 
firm grasp, which guided the pencil aright. 
In music, Sandy’s soft, mellow tenor, had 
given place to a rich, manly voice, which 
filled the room with its strong, thrilling 
music. 

To Cornelia’s imaginative, passionate 
nature, there was a world of beawty in 
such a life. It was what she had dreamed 
ef when cooped up in her dim, comfortless 
home. The only relief she had ever known 
from its petty cares and annoyances, was 
in dreaming that such a time might possi- 
bly come to her; only there was this dif- 
ference; in her dreams, he who was to 
bring to her all this happiness, was to 
stand in the tender relation of lover, hus- 
band; while here, in the reality, he was 
nothing more than her benefactor. Per- 
haps she did not think distinctly of Mr. 
Gleaves at all; he was only a. medium, 
communicating to her beautiful things 
from art and nature. At first there was 
the painfully embarrassing thought that he 





was doing violence to his own tastes in 
thus giving up his evenings to her, and at 
such times a longing desire for Sandy’s re- 
turn, would come into her heart. But now, 
that was not so, she wag herself conscious 
that that thought was losing its predomi- 
nance in her mind. There were not many 
hours in the two or three last days of San- 
dy’s absence, that Mr. Gleaves was not by 
her side, and they were generally alone. 
Minnie, with the wild spirits of childhood, 
bounded out of the house as soon as the 
lessons were over.. Timid, unobtrusive 
Mary, rarely left her aunt. The sight of 
her sweet face, pale now from watching, 
made Cornelia long to aid her in her nur 

sing, but Mrs. Gleaves still obstinately re- 
fused any care but Mary’s 

At length Sandy came back, and quiet- 
ly resumed his old place. There was no 
explanation, no allusion to the past by 
either of them, yet bath felt the change. 
Cornelia had cordially extended her hand 
at his coming home, and trembling Sandy 
had seized it, yet even while he held it in 
his grasp, he felt the change. There was 
none outwardly,—the_ face was as_beauti- 
ful, the eye as bright, but its tender light 
was gone for him. It was like a# flower 
losing all its odor, while it retained all its 
outward beauty. His sensitive heart felt 
it so quickly, that the tender glance of 
greeting in his face, was changed to one 
of reproach. Cornelia felt it too, though 
she tried very bard to hide it from herself 
and him. 

Philip Gleaves had given up his place to 
Sandy, but he did not fall back into the old 
recluse life he had lived before his going. 
He never absented himself from the par- 
lor at evening now, though he rarely join- 
ed in their conversation. He seemed gen- 
erally occupied with some book or paper. 
Sandy appeared to mind his presence 
more than ever now, though he betrayed 
it rather by a nervous irritability, than by 
the profound silence he had observed of 
yore. He had still his walks and rides 
with Cornelia, they were not intruded 
npon; but, alas! she no longer séemed to 
care for them. ° 

One evening, they had walked to the old 
seat by the river, where they had met the 
first morning after her coming. Sandy 
was reading aloud from a beok, and be- 
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tween every sentence, he raised his eyes 
.to Cornelia’s face, but she was gazing ab- 
cently upon the water. He closed the 
book with a sigh. 

“ What is the use of my reading any 
more? You are not hearing what I say.” 
’ After a panse he continued, “You are 
greatly changed, it was a sad day for me 
that I left—you have never been the same 
to me since I came back.” 

Cornelia turned to him with an expres- 
sion-of surprise. He contirued with a sad 
smile: 

“ Do you know, Cornelia, that you have 
never once asked me, what it was I had to 
tell you when I came back ®”’ 

The blood mounted to Cornelia’s fore- 
head, as she remembered how entirely she 
had forgotten Sandy’s words. 

With a hesitating voice she replied, “I 
didn’t know you were writing to be re- 
minded of a promise.” 

Sandy was not deceived; he answered 
sadly. 

“Oh, no! that was not it; you no longer 
care to know.” 

Cornelia could not deny it, and the sub- 
ject was dismissed. After this, she made 
a greater eflort to overcome her feelings. 
She felt that it wa wrong thus to repay all 
his kindness with indifference ; she was 
herself ignorant of any motive for her 
conduct, save the odious one of compari- 
son. Sandy bore the comparison badly. 
She was more than ever painfully aware 
of what she called want of strength in 


his character. Sometimes she felt almost 
a contempt, to see him making a life-busi- 
ness, of what had been only a pastime and 
amusement with another. She neveronce 


grees, she resumed her old, gentle, sympa- 
thising way with Sandy... He saw. the 
change in her manner, and it was like the 
recovery of a lost treasure to him. Per- 
haps you will think she was very wrong in 
this,—to smile upon one whom she was 
not sure of loving. Cornelia was a child 
of nature, she had never been educated in 
the laws of courtship. She had never 
‘heard that an unrequited love .must be 
I Seated only with frowns, if she would 
save herself from the hated name of co- 
quette. She was a child of nature! her 
heart was her only guide, ahd when in her 
hours of loneliness and tenderness, it 
prompted her to treathim kindly, she yield- 
ed to its promptings. 





So the winter wore away, and spring- 
time came—the time of birds and flowers. 
One evening, in early May, Cornelia and 
Philip were alone in the parlor. They 
were not talking. She was sitting on a 
stool by the hearth, bending over a book 
which she seemed to read by the bright 
fire-light. He was by the window, with a 
paper in his hand, but he wa$ not reading 
—he was looking earnestly towards Cor- 
nelia. But when Sandy Skidmore came 
into the room, he raised his paper, and 
turned again towards the window, as if be 
was striving to catch the fading light. 
Sandy drew up a chair close to Cornelia, 
but she, as if unconsciqus of his presence, 
read on in silence. He sat with his arm 
thrown across the back of his: chair, look- 
ing down into her face, until she finished 
her book. With a sigh, she closed it, and 
laid it on her lap. Sandy leaned over her 
and took it up. 


“Tyanhoe!” he said. “How do you 


suspected it was partiaily for that other, | }jke it?” 


which made her think thus. She neve 


' dreamed that she harbored a stronger feel- 
ing than admiration in her bosom for Philip 
Gleaves. She did not know she loved 
him. She had not thought of his loving 
her, but she knew now that Sandy loved her. 


“Oh, I didn’t want poor Rebecca to be 
so miserable.” 

“Would you have had her happy at 
Rowena’s expense?” 


“ No, I didn’t want Ivanhoe to love her, 


Sree ; 
And sometimes, in herhours of gloom and|! didn’t want her. to pth: him. waret 
sadness, and shehad many such, the thought | could'nt she love Bois de Guilbert, w ter 
was very sweet to her. She never seri- loved her so passionately? He was will- 
ously asked herself the question—what ing to give up everything for her, even 
will the end of this be? She was living|his life and bis honor, Thatis whatlI call 


in a dream; for the first time in her life, | love.’ 


39 


She continued in an animated man- 


she was tasting that adulation socommon|ner. ‘Not that calm, placid emotion, 
to some women, so new to her. So, by de-] which is varied by gvery obstacie, but an 
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overpowering passion that sweeps down) 
every resistance.” 

“ Bois de Gilbeit’s was but a selfish 
love,” answered Sandy. 

“You would not want to be loved in 
that way?” 

“ The man who loves me must be will- 
ing to give up everything but honor, for my 
sake be 





“ And how much would you be willing 
to sacrifice for him ?” 

The question startled them both; it was 
from Mr. Gleaves. They did not know he 
was listening to them, bat he had let his 
paper fall and was bending towards them 
with a bright, eager glance. 

“I would notask more than I could give. 
Honor, liberty and life, I would be willing 
to give,” she answered, laughing. 

“ You would give up all this for one you 
love?” he asked softly, while a look of 
deep fondness replaced the cold, stern ex- 
pression of his eye. 

Cornelia was startled by an expression 
so new, she answered quick and nervous- 
ly, “yes everything, I would give up every- 
thing but conscience.” 

“ Conscience!” he cried, starting from his 
chair, while a sudden pallor overspread his 
face. “Conscience! who would ask you 
to give up conscience ?” he asked fiercely. 
Without waiting for a reply, he hurried 
from the room. 

“ Why, what does he mean?” asked Cor- 

nelia, turning to Sandy. 

He, with face almost as pale as Philip’ s, 
was striding up and down the floor. 

“TI know but too well what he means,” 
he answered. 

For a long time he continued to walk up 
and down the floor. Then he came back 
to his chair by Cornelia, and said in a low, 
steady voice 

“You are right; never, never give up 
your conscience.” 

Next morning when she threw open her 
window, she saw Mr. Gleaves standing be- 
neath, in the flower garden. He looked 
up and smiled, then stooping he gathered 
a bunch of violets, and threw them up to 
her. She caught them ‘and pinned them 


on her breast. At evening she was walk- 


ing with Sandy, by the river. As they talk- 


into the water. Cornelia’s flowers which: 
which she had worn all day fell from her 
bosom.. Sandy jerked them up and threw 
them out upon the water. 

“ My flowers!” cried Cornelia. “How 
dare you *hrow my flowers away ?” 

“ Bless me!” cried Sandy, with a look of 
mimic alarm, “What have I done? Only 
a few withered flowers,—what makes you 
prize them so ?”’ . 

“Nothing,” she answered, “only they 
were violets, and I loved them,” and she 
turned from him and gazed after the flow- 
ers—sailing upon the waters to the ocaen., 

“ShailI swim for them?” asked Sandy 
trying te look into her face. 

“No, oh no, they are of no value, she 
answered. 


Sandy was again going from home, and 
this evening supper was earlier than usual, 
to allow him time to reach the boat. Cor- 
nelia was sitting on the porch steps after 
tea, and Sandy was lingering by her side. 
Mr. Gleaves walked up and down the hall; 
at last he came out to them and said: 

“You must be going, Sandy, if you ex- 
pect to reach the boat this evening.” 

Sandy started off at once, but when he 
got half way down the y&rd, he came back 
to Cornelia, with some violets, and said: 
“You must accept these, to convince me 
that you have pardoned my throwing away 
those you wore this morning.” 

She raised her hand, then glanced at 
Philip’s face ; it was dark and gloomy. She 
hesitated a moment, then said : 

“T cannot wear them; the scent of vio- 
lets make me sick.” 

Sandy threw them down at her feet, and 
walked away. Mr. Gleaves stood looking 
after him until he was outof sight, then he 
seated himself beside her. He sat there a 
long time, whistling spmething soft and 
musical. At last he said: 

“ Why have you always got that boy fol- 
lowing afier you? By Jove, he never al- 
lows any one a chance td talk to you: 
Don’t you ever get tired of him ?” 

“f like him very much,” she answered. 

“Like him!” he cried, but don’t you 
know he loves you, and you ought not to 
encourage him so, unless ” he paused. 





“My life has been so barren of love,” 





ed they gathered pebbles, and pitched them 


she answered sadly, “that I cannot find it 
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in my heart to put from me the first that) 
has ever been offered me.” 

“ Why has yours been an unloved life; 
you have never told me so. I thought you 
had numberless friends to love you ®” 

- “Me!” she asked in surprise. “I have 
never had any one to love me but my fa 
ther.” 

“ Why has no one else ever loved you?” 

“TIT don’t know, I suppose I am old and 
unloveable.” 

He looked down upon her with a tender, 
compassionate glance. Again he whistled 
his soft dreamy music. Cornelia sat very 
still and quiet in the young moon-light, 
which was now flooding the scene. Her 
face wears a more softened outline than 
when we first met her, and ‘that hard, trou- 
bled glance is gone from her eyes. Philip 
Gleaves, as he sits and gazes into their 
starry, depths, is dreaming of their being 
raised to his face, with a glance filled with 
love and tenderness. 

He broke the silence again. 

“Sandy can never love you as I have 
heard you say you would be loved.” 

“No, I think not,” she answered. 

“Tf you do not find your ideal, will you 
content yourself with an inferior ?” 

“No sir,” she answered. 

“How then?” he asked quickly. 

“[ shall go through life alone, and un- 
loved. I know that I have not the quali- 
ties to win such love as my heart craves.” 

Her voice trembled and she spoke very 
sadly. 

There was a moist light in his eye, as he 
turned his head away. “His face worked 
convulsively in that moment of silence. 
He took her hand and said. 

“ Cornelia, you have won such love. I 
love you with more passionate devotion 
than ever you have dreamed of. I am 
ready to give up everything for your sake. 
Don’t talk of a lonely life—only say you 
love me, and | will make you happy.” 

For a moment she seemed bewildered. 
She gazed with a startled look into his 
face, then bowing her head in her hands 
she burst into tears. 

“ Cornelia,” he said in a tone of gentle 
surprise, “why are you weeping?’ He 
leaned over her and raised her head. 

“Is the knowledge of my love a cause 


But there was no sorrow in that tear- 
stained face. It was filled with mingled 
joy and doubt. He read its expression 
aright. 

“Ah dearest believe me,” he cried pas- 
sionately. “Why will you doubt ?” 

“Oh, sir,” she said, “how can I believe that 
you.love me?” - 

“ Believe me because I tell you so. You 
must believe me.’ Have you no answer 
for me?” said he, drawing her towards 
him. “Will you not say you love me?” 
She did not answer, but raised her eyes 
to his, and they were filled with that look 
of self-love, hé had so aften dreamed of 
seeing in them. 

“ My darling!” he whispered, drawing 
her to his bosom. 


There was no voice between them, only 
now and thena whispered word of love fel! 
from Philip’s lips. On the air, there was 
the perfume of crushed violets—Sandy’s 
violets which were lying at her feet. Long 
years afterwards she remembered that 
odor, and it had proven like the deadly 
Upas, to poison every joy in her heart. 

“Cornelia, 1 have much to tell you,”’ he 
said, “all my past life must be laid before 
you, but not now—not now. The joy of 
this moment is too great to. be mingled 
with explanations. My life has been very 
bitcer, but you shall make me forget my 
sorrow. I cannot tell you now; you can 
wait, darling?” 


light ; at last he said: 

“ You must go in now, you are shivering 
with cold.” 

“Not with cold,” she answered, rising. 
She hesitated ; then hiding her head on his 
bosom, she said: A 

“Tell me again that you love the ; this 
seems only a dream to me, L feel that I 
sha]l wake and find itso, Oh, sir, I have 
a great dread upon me.” 

A thrill seemed to pass over his frame. 
He answered almost sternly, “ What! su- 
perstitious, Cornelia! I did not expect this 
of you. Changing his voice to a gentle, 
persuasive tone, he said: “ What have you 
to fear, child; is not my life to be devoted 
to you; have you not said that you love me? 





for sorrow ?” 


Go, my darling, and be happy.” 


Her heart was filled with wild delight:. 


They gat there long in the bright moon- : 
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Those words feli on other ears than Cor- 
nelia’s. A* pale, ‘fragile figure had stood 
for one moment in the doorway, then flit- 
ted away in the moonlight. 

There were three wakeful spirits in the 
silent house that night. For long hours 
Philip Gleayes walked his chamber filvor, 
Sometimes there was a frown upon his 
face, sometimes a_ smile. Sometimes 
there was a proud, tender light in his eyes, 
and again, they were stern and cold. In 
her own chamber, Cornelia sat with the 
same bewildered look on her face; there 
was tumult mingled with the joy of her 
heart. In another room—in the subdued 
light, sueh as we see by the couch of 
the sick, there was a small, white kneeling 
figure, which seemed, convulsed with 
grief, and now end then,a sob broke the 
stillness’ of the chamber. When there 
was the naise of a restless motion from the 
curtained bed, the figure rose, and bent 
over the invalid with a calm, though pale 
face. Mary Skidmore’s was grief which 
must be concealed. The unloved may not 
sorrow aloud and refuse tou be comforted. 
Twice she had borne this sorrow, twice she 
had seen a stranger come between herself 
and a love she would have prized higher 
than life. She bore her part well, weak 
woman, though she was. No one, not even 
the object of her misplaced affection, ever 
suspected her of bestowjng more than a 
cousinly regard.: 


Philip Gleaves devoted himself to-Cor- 
1elia’s happiness. His manner was filled 
with those mameless, tender cares, which 
men of his nature delight to bestow upon 
the woman whom they love. 

Cornelia was happy. Whatever her after 
life might be, for one shortSperiod she felt 
keenly that bliss which men say is nearest 
perfection. Its influence was as a charm 
upon her, gloom and sadness were all dis- 
pelled—like when you have seen the sun 
shine out upon a world, all frozen, and ice 
covered. How dazzling every object be- 
comes in its prismatic beauty; but it is 
fleeting, and alas! even so was Cornelia’s 
happiness. 


eee 


CRAPTER IV. 


When Sandy got back, there was a corpse 


ferer, was at last at rest. She had died 
suddenly. After long watching, life had 
not worn away, it had gone out likea light 
which is extinguished by some unseen. 
mysterious draught. Mr. Gleaves seemed 
both shocked and grieved. His love for 
his mother, though undemonstrative, had 
been profound. But it was on Mary Skid- 
more the blow seemed to fall heaviest. 
Usually so quiet and retiring, Cornelia was 
astonished to see her yielding to her grief 
like one in a state of mental Cerangemeni. 
She turned coldly from all efforts at conso- 
lation. 

“Go away and leave me!” she said io 
Cornelia ; “ she was all I loved, you have 
stolen all other love from me.” 

In astonishment Cornelia tarned to her. 
She added—* Minnie and Sandy.” 

For several days the body was kept ly- 
ing out, that distant friends might’be al- 
lowed time to attend the burial. The 
house seemed very st.ll and lonély*with 
its lifeless inmate. One evening, several 
days after her death, Cornelia went down 
into the library. Sandy was there. Even 
in that solemn house, he could not forbear 
to speak of his love. Cornelia was in 
doubt; should she tell him all? It would 
be best to let him know at once, that the 
possibility of her ever loving him was 
gone. In a hesitating voice, she said: 

“T think it best I should tell you now { 
can never love you. You know how much 
I care for you as a friend; you were the 
first to bring any pleasure to me in life. 
But I can not love you, because I have xo 
heart to give you.” 

“ Cornelia,’ he cried, reproachfully, 
“why have you not told me this before?” 

“ Because I did not know it myself. . It 
is only since you have been away thai I 
have known it.” 

“ Cornelia, do you love him?” he cried, 
in an agitated manner, pointing towarcs 
Philip's room. 

“Yes,” she answered,. bending her 
head. 

“ Have you told him so?” 

‘‘ Yes,” she answered calmly, looking at 
him. 

“ Ah, Cornelia,” he cried, with an incred- 
ulous jesture, “ where is the conscience of 





in the house. Mrs. Gleave, so long a suf- 


which you boasted ?” 
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“ Whatslo you mean,” she cried ; “ what) 
is there in my love against my conscience, 
oh, tell me?” 

“Has he not told you all?” asked San- 
dy, starting ‘from his chair. 

“ All what?’ she asked, wildly. “He 
has told me nothing.” 

“The ‘selfish villain!” 
losing all cogtrol over himself. 
dared to deceive you?” 


eried Sandy, 
“ Has he 


He stood before her, and said defiantly: 
“Go to that chamber ‘o-nighit, raise the 
sheet from the face of the dead, and ask 
him to explain what you see there.” 


She did not scream, she did not reply to 
him, but looked up into his face, with such 
an expression of mute misery, that Sandy 
sprang towards her. Before he could 
reach her, she had fallen from her chair. 
He dared not call for any one. He jerked 
a glass of water from the table, and kneel- 
ing by her, bathed her face and hands, 
until conciousness returned. She opened 
her eyes, stared at him absently for a imo- 
ment, then started slowly from the room. 
Sandy ran after her, and seized ber hand. | 

“Cornelia;” he cried, “forget what I 
_have told you. Don’t go to that room to- 
night—he will explain all—he can, he 
must.” < 

“Yes, yes—he will,” 
dreainily, and left him. 


she answered, 


He did not know if she had heard or 


understood his last words. 


She went to her room, and sat there with 
her hands pressed over her eyes, likea 
person trying to shut out a hideous vision. 
Sandy’s words had given rise to a horrid 
suspicion ; had he, in a moment of frenzy; 
attempted to take his mother’s life? What 
else could Sandy mean by sending her to 
She would 
not, she could not suspect him of such a 
Was he not always kind and gen- 
tle beyond any one she had ever known. 
She would not go to the corpse, she would 


look on the face of the dead? 


crime. 


not doubt him. 


paused to listen. Her heart beat so loudly 
she could distinctly hear its. threbbings. 
She could hear the low, subdued voices of 
those who watched in the next room. 
With a fresh resolve she softly opened the 
door. She was startled by the motion of 
the white curtain, which waved in tlie 
fresh gust of air she let into the room. 
Every thing looked ghostly; there was 
nothing visible but the white curtains, the 
sheet thrown over the long, stiffened fig- 
ure, and the white wax’candles, that burn- 
ed with a ghastly light. Pressing her hand 
over her heart, to still its beatings, she 
stepped lightly across the floor; with a 
shaking hand she raised the sheet. 


What a sight was there. One side of 
the face was of that skinny whiteness 
which only a corpse can wear—the other 
was all black and stained; and there was 
the trace of a ball down the whole length 
of the face. One side of the mouth was 
so deeply, scared as to render the teeth 
visible, and one eye so much injured, that 
even in death it copld not be closed The 





But she sat there alone, 
and as the night wore away, a morbid im- 
pulse seized her to go into that room. She 
shook it off at first, but it returned again 


glassy, sightless orb, seemed ‘to Cornelia, 
to glare upon her. With an histerical ef- 
fort, she gasped, and would have screamed 
aloud, but a strong arm was suddenly 
thrown around her, and a firm hand.pressed 
upon her lips. 

‘Philip was in the room when she en- 
tered. He was motionless with astonish- 
ment when he first beheld her, and now 
had only reached her in timé to prevent 
her rousing the household. 

“ Cornelia, who has done this—who sent 
you here?” he asked,in a hoarse whisper. 

“ Oh, tell me you did not do it!” she eried, 
without heedIng his question. 

He did not answer. Bending over, he 
replaced the sheet upon the face of the 
dead—then drew her arm through his, and 
led her noiselessly from the room. He 
walked through the hall, out into the porch : 
closing the door after him, he led her to a 
seat. He did not sit by her, he stood be- 
fore her, and asked: : 

“ What carried you to that room? Is. it 
possible, Cornelia, you yielded to a vulgar 


and again, till she started up, resolved go | curiosity ?” He spoke almost with a sneer, 
go. She crept through the dark passages.| but it was lost.upon her. 
She laid a trembling kand on the door, and 








She raised her face, pale in the moon. 
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light, and asked in a voice almost choked 
with agony: P 

“Philip, for the love of mercy, tell me 
you did not do it.” 

“Do you ask me if I raised my hand 
against my mother? Surely, Cornelia, yon 
could not suspect me of such a crime ?” 
he asked, hastily. 

An exclamation of such perfect happi- 
ness escaped her, as she bowed her head 
on the poreh railing, that he asked her in 
a tone of wonder— 

“What made you think of such a 
thing?” 

“What he said made me think of it.” 

“He? Who? Did Sandy Skidmore send 


you there ?” 

“He said something that made me 
go.” § 

Philip turned white with rage. His 
eyes shone like a blaze of light; he struck 
his clenched hands out into the air, as if 
he would beat down some invigible foe. 


“ The base ingrate!” he muttered; “the 
vile serpent, that I have nourished, has 
turned and stung me !” 

Cornelia was alarmed. She drew nearer 
to him; softly she stole her hand into his. 

“Forgive me, Philip; I was mad ever 
to suspect you of such a crime; but I was 
jealous that you should be accused of any 
wrong. Don’t be angry with me,” she 
said, tremblingly. 

“Oh, no, Iam not angry with you.” 

“Nor with Sandy?” she asked, plead- 
ingly. 

“]T can never forgive him. Tell me all 
he said to you.” 

“JT don’t remember now—I.don’t want 
to remember. I shall never think of it 
again.” 

“Tell me what he said I” he repeated, 
sternly. 

“He was asking me to love him, and I 
told him I could notbecause-—I—loved 
you. I thought it was not wrong. I told 
him all. He asked me if you had ex- 
plained every thing—and said you had 
treated me badly; and—and he told me if 
[I would go to that room, I.would see he 
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What you have seen to-night i¢ painfully 
connected with my past life.” 

“ How?” she asked quickly ; then, as if 
ashamed of her eagerness, she added: 

“ Not now—you need not tell me now— 
lam satisfied to wait.” 

“ Yes, I will tell you now what I should 
have told you long ago. It was a shame- 
ful weakness for me not to have told you 
before.”’ 


He paused, and in the moonlight Corne- 
lia saw the pale sternness that settled on 
his face before he spoke again. At length 
he said : 


“I was educated at the North. While 
there I met Edmonia Day. She was beau- 
tiful, accomplished, and fascinating. She 
won my boyish heart, but she rejected my 
love. I should have been satisfied, but her 
refusal only added a zeal to my efforts to 
win her. At last, by perseverance and 
the intemperance of her mother, a cold 
and ambitious woman of the world, I won 
her promise to marry me. I graduated, 
and we were married. I was scarcely 
more than a ‘boy. If I had had the wis- 
dom of manhood, ‘it would have been 
otherwise—I would have known she did 
not love me. I brought her home; for one 
year we lived here. She, of course, was 
not happy. She was alternately the vic- 
tim of ennui and unnatural animation. I 
have told you she was beautiful—for a 
while that beauty held me captive—in 
spite of her unwomanly conduct. By 
slow degrees I learned she did not‘love 
me. I was quick tempered and irritable, 
and this knowledge aroused all the evil of 
my nature. Like a madman I strove by 
taunts and coldness, to win love, which I 
had failed fo'win by tenderness. But she 
was more than my equal. She observed 
my change of mood with placid indiffer- 
ence. In fact, it was a relief to her to be 
freed from my attentions. In despair, l 
turned to books for that companionship 
which my wife denied me. At last there 
came upon me a great desire for travel. 
I would have gone alone, but I was sensi- 
tive of the world’s opinion, and dared not 


had not deceived me, Let us talk of itj|leave a young wife here alone, while I 
no more’; I know now there was no mean-| wandered in search of amusement. I 


ing in his words.” 


“ There was meaning in his words.! While in Paris, we meta young naval offi- 


persuaded my mother to accompany us. 
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eer, who claimed to be my wife’s relation. 
He was constantly with us. I scarcely no- 
_ticed him, so completely was I absorbed in 
the sciences and wonders of the Parisian 
world. The great change in Edmonia’s 
manners and appearance did not escape 
me, but! attributed them’ to her being in 
such society as she leved—one constant 
round of gaities—which I despised. Often 
she was attended by her cousin alone. 
God forgive me if my neglect caused her 
to sin. But we had now come to that state 
which can make married life a hell on 
earth. We were happier any where than 
in each other’s presence. At lasi, a remark 
made by an unthinking Frenchman, drew 
my attention tothem. Not that I credited 
his thoughtless words; I scorned to doubt 
a woman’s honor. I resolved that she 
should never again go out unattended by 
me. I would shield her from remarks— 
that was a part of my duty I could make 
any sacrifice to perform. But, alas! too 
soon I learned the love they bore each 
other was more than cousinly. The know- 
ledge came upon me like a shock, but I 
calmed myself because 1 blamed myself. 
{ went to her and remonstrated with her 
upon her folly. She flew into a violent 
passion, acknowledged she loved him— 
loved him before she had ever known me, 
and would never have given him up, had she 
had not been taught to believe he was lost 
at sea. She had waited years for his com- 
ing, and then she had married me. He 
had told her of a shipwreck at sea—of his 
constancy to her. She had listened, and 
believed. I forbade him the house; but he 
found means to carry on a correspondence 
with her. My mother loved Edmonia, 
and she watched over them like a guardian 
angel. One night, at a late hour, she heard 
Edmonia’s door open. My mother opened 
her own door. In bonnet and cloak, Ed- 
monia was stealing,down the dark stair- 
ease. She followed her down through the 
garden, where a carriage was standing in 
waiting. A man in naval dress met her. 
My mother cried for help, aud rushed after 
her. He raised his arm and fired. That 
was the wound you saw to-night. But for 
Sandy I might have spared you this, the 
most painful part of my story. As soon 
as possible I came home with mother and 
my little daughter. Ever since then I have} 





lived here a lonely man. Until you came; 
I thought I was satisfied with my life. I 
thought there was no more love in the 
world for me. And now you, too, will go 
from me,” he said, drawing her nearer to 
him. 

“No, Philip,” she answered solemnly, 
“your sorrows only make me love you 
more. But tell me of her, when did she 
die?” 

“She is not dead. She lives.” 


Cornelia was silent a long time, and her 
silence deceived him. When she spoke 
again, an ague like the first symptom of a 
long disease, shook her frame. She raised 
her head, and looked in his face. Her 


‘glance startled him; there was no trace of 


agitation there, only the cold, stony look of 
inflexible resolution. There were no tears 
in the large full eyes, no trembling of the 
blue lips as she spoke to him. 

“Philip Gleaves, is this the love you 
have offered me; ask me to be your wife, 
while she who once filled that place, lives?” 


*-Cornelia,” he asked sharply, “ what do 
you mean. Have I offered you any but 
honourable love? Ihave long been divorced 
from her.” 


“ Philip, I could have borne anything but 
this. I cannot be your wife, now ; it would 
be asin. Let us talk no more of it.” 

She rose from her seat and held out her 
hand to him. He did not touch it, only 
gazed vacantly into her face. 


She turned to the door, opened it, and en- 
tered the house, without another word. 


She sunk ypon a seat with such a groan 
as only the despairing can utter. This 
was what he had feared; he never meant 
to deceive her; le was only delaying the 
confession. His knowledge of her char- 
acter taught him to tremble. 

Cornelia did not leave her room next 
morning. She knew when the burial took 
place, by the heavy shuffling tread of those 
who bore out the body. It was long after 
quiet was restored to the house, ere she 
could go down stairs. Philip met her, 
when she came down, took her hand in 
both of his, and looked with such appeal- 
ing tenderness into her face, she dared not 
meet his glance. He led her into the li- 
brary ; fastening the door, he said: 


ey, 
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© Cornelia, you have come back to unsay 
those hard, ¢rael words?” 

She shook her head, while tears blinded 
her eyes. She dared nottrust her voice to 
epeak. 

“Cornelia,” he said passionately, “ will 
you drive me from you? You have said 
you were not happy. I have told you my 
life was misery, until | met you, and tow 
you talk of giving me up! “Qh, Cornelia, 
think what we might be to each other! 
There is no law to forbid you being my 
wife.” ; 

“ None of man but of God,” she answer- 
ed, 

'. * No, no. no; read your Bible again, you 
will see that I am right.” 

“Oh, Philip!’ she cried, it would be 
wrong; I cannot be your wife—the thought 
of her would always be between us.” 

*“ Cornelia, why will you talk so? there 
is no sin inour love. Itis condemned nei- 
ther by the iaw of God or man.” 

She did not answer him, and he continu- 
ed. “Some of the basest crimes the world 
has ever known, have been committed 
in virtue’s name. T.ook at the wild fanat- 
ics that have filled the world with blood in 
virtue’s name; do you think God is pleas- 
ed with such sacrifices! It is the same 
that you are making. You are breaking 
my heart, and your own.” 

She raised her head and looked into his 
face, as if she longed to believe him, then 
said: “No, Philip, my conscience tells me 
this is wrong.” : 

* Our conscience will sometimes deceive 
us,” he said. “The heathen who lashes 
his child under the lacerating wheel, and 
tortures his own body, thinks he obeys con- 
science.” 

“It is all the guide I kave, and it tells 
me I had bettér die than commit such a 


sin.” 


He turned from her and Said bitterly, 
“Where are the boasted sacrifices you 
could make for the man you loved? The 
hour of trial has come, and you are found 
wanting. You shrink lest the world should 
utter in your hearing, that word diworce.”’ 

“] do not heed the world’s opinion, but 
I dare not still that voice in my own bo- 
som. Oh, Philip, if it could have been 
any sorrow but, this, how I would have 


gloried in showing you the triumph of love 
over misfortune.” 

“Pshaw! you talk to me of love with 
that sentence on your lips? Had you really 


‘loved me, could you have forsaken me jn 


my hour of keenest sorrow ? Oh Cornelia, 
Cornelia, have you too deceived. me? 
Henceforth I shall never believe in the 
love of woman.” 

A tearful tenderness beamed from her 
eyes, as she raised her head and said: “If 
you have love@ more deeply than I, God 
have mercy on you, on us both.” 

He raised his hand to his heart, and 
stood a moment, as if in thought, then he 
turned to Cornelia and gazed into her face» 
a spasmodic expression passed over his 
own, a thrill shook his body. He threw 
his arms around her, and whispered wild, 
incoherent words of love. She quivered 
in his embrace, like the frail bough in the 
wild tempest. She tried to tear herself 
from his grasp, but he held her more tight- 
ly to his bosom. 

“ Cornelia, darling, I will not, cannot 
give you up !” 

Hysterical sobs burst from her. She 
calmed herself, and said: 

“ Philip, it must be done.” , 

He let her go and tottered to a seat 
across the room. After a long silence, 
without raising his head or looking at her, 
he said: 

“ Cornelia, are you resolved?” 

“Jam,” she answered. 

“ Loving has never brought me anything 
but misery, henceforth I renounce it. Once 
perseverance brought me sorrow and dis- 
grace; then I resolved no woman, should 
ever hear that story a second time from my 
lips.” 

He rose and walked to a candle. “ Look 
here, Cornelia, if it is pain like this for me. 
to keep silent, you skall never hear love 
from my lips again. And he held his hand 
in the blaze until it was red, and blistering 
with the heat. 

Cornelia started towards him, but he 
turned from her, and withoutanother word 
left the room. The next morning he was 
gone. 

Soon Sandy went away too. He told 
Cornelia he was going to work. He would 





be a boy, and anidler ne longer. Afteran 
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absence of some weeks Philip returned. 
Perhaps there is no meeting more con- 
strained,,than thatof two people who have 
once been lovers,’ Each dreaded being left 
alone with the other, Conversation, which 
had once been so free between them, was 
now cold and restrained. Daily she was 
made to feel that she was indeed no long- 
er the first object of his care and thought. 
He bestowed on his daughter and Mary 
Skidmore, all those tokens of care and 
kindness, which had once been hers, and 
hers only He was astern man, and daily 
inflicted on her the torture he was himself 
suffering. A few monihs she lived this 
hard, restless life, and then her time expir- 
ed. 

She was going back to the old, dreary 
home. Sandy was to meet her on the boat, 
and accompany her up thé river. Mary 
and Mr. Gleaves drove with her to the 
wharf. Some of his old tenderness of man 
ner returned. She never looked up, but 
she found his eyes fixed upon her face, 
with an expression of deep, reproachful 
sadness. He went with her on the boat; 
he glanced hastily around for Sandy, who 
was nowhere visible. 

He took her hand, and said in an agita- 
ted tone. 

“He is not here; shall I go, Cornelia?” 
He looked eagerly into her face. It was 
pale but firm. He dropt her hand and said: 

“ No, oh no, you have decided,” and hur- 
ried off the boat. 

She saw him enter the carriage, which 
was driven away. She watched it until 
it disappeared, then bowed her head and 
burst into tears. 

“ Cornelia, weeping?” . 

She looked up, and Sandy was standing 
by-her. He exerted himself to arouse her ; 
pointed out the beauties of the scenery 
around them. But it was not beautiful 
now, like the bright day on which she had 
gone down. It was dull and cloudy, and 
now and then some drops of rain would 
fall into the water. The restless moaning 
of the waves as they plashed against the 
boat, sounded like a dirge. 

Sandy did not leave her without another 
effort to win the love he thought had once 
been so nearly his. 

At home, Cornelia’s friends soon saw the 


proud spirit that had so often risen in re- 
bellion to Mrs. Morris’ authority, was bro- 
ken. 

About a year after her return from —— 
Mary Skidmore wrote:  ~ 

“You know the story of cousin Philip’s 
wife. She is dead.” : 

With what a thrill Cornelia read that 
passage; it was applying the torch to a 
smothered flame. That subdued sweetness 
of disposition which was fast winning the 
hearts of all around her, gave place to the 
restlessness again. She started at every 
sound; watched the approach of every 
figure, and sighed when a nearer view fail- 
ed to reveal the tall, erect form for which 
she was watching. She thought in spite 
of his words, he would come back to her 
now. The.agony of suspense to a nature 
like hers, was terrible. Conviction of the 
worst would have called out the strong 
power of endurance within, but this 
wretched watching, hoping, was wearing 


-| her away, like a slow fever. Months pass- 


ed away, without any word of him. At 
last Mary wrote. “Cornelia, we are mar- 
ried ; cousin Philip and I. You-will be 
surprised, but not more than 1 was, when 
he asked me to be his wife. Itis so strange 
that he could care for me, he, so learned 
and clever, and I sosilly. Iknow he once 
loved you, and that I can never make him 
such a wife as you would have made, but 
I have taken the heart you proudly refused, 
because I love him. I have always loved 
him.” 

And they were married. He was always 
kind, and she was ever happy. But she 
never filled that place in his heart which 
would have been Cornelia’s. There were 
dark hours with him, when his soul pined 
for companionship, which she never knew. 
A foolish vow stood between him and that 
love which would have made his happi- 
ness. 

For one little while Cornetia sunk be- 
neath the blow, then she rose as if purified 
by the sorrows that passed over her. 
Henceforth she went through life, with 
other hopes and aims than those which 
centre in self. She lived for others, and 
looked higher than earth for her reward. 
People said her life was beautiful. . 





change that uad taken place in her. The 


With single hearted perseverance, San- 
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dy came again to offer his love. Other sui- 
tors sought to win a heart so good. But a 
heart like hers, can love but once. There 
is truth and pathos in the old proverb— 
“ The waters that have passed the mill, 
may grind no more.” For ten long years 
she lived thus. She had hours of darkness 
oftenest. She was looking with hope, to 
the future. 

At length death came and released her. 
On such an evening as we first saw her, 
that old hearse we saw then, too, wound 
slowly up the old street of Clarksville, fol- 
lowed by a long procession out to the dis- 
tant burying ground. Shortly after, a 
Stranger came to the village. He walked 
to the new made grave; he spent hours 
there, repeating over and over the name 
that for years had not passed his lips He 
whispered in the cold ear of death that 
word which pride and folly had forbid his 
repeating to the living. He arose and went 
his way, the same stern, cold man; no 
word of his ever betrayed that the name 
of Cornelia Morris, lived in his memory. 

Years after Sandy came to that grave, 
with a fair young bride upon his arm. 
Standing over it, he told her of his love for 
her that slept beneath. 

Ever after, the name of Cornelia was a 
household word in his home. 


en, HRS 
ON THE. FLANK. 
BY R. B, WITTER, JR. 


*Twas a glowing Sabbath morning, 
Bright the golden sunbeams fell, 
Birds from coppice on the hillside, 
Answered bird-notes in the dell; 
Light the summer wind was playing, 
Through the dewy-bladed corn ; 
And the dimpled streamlet glistened 
In the light of rosy dawn. 
But the cannon’s deadly rattle, 
Frightening the grazing cattle, 
Warning gives of coming battle, 
On the flank. 


On they come, those Northern legions, 
“Flushed with numbers, fierce for 
blood 





But as break old Ocean’s surges, 

On its ribs of granite rock, 
They reel back in broken billows, 

From our volleyed thunder shock ; 
And our proud heraldic Bars, 
With their mystic circled Stars, 
Glitter like the shield of Mars, 

On the flank. 


Down they go, in serried column, 
Down like sheaves of ripened grain, 
Rank and file, and steed and rider, 
Sink beneath our leaden rain; 
But the cry of * Close up! Steady !” 
Rings along their shattered rank, 
And again their thronging masses 
Vainly charge our wearied flank : 
Heedless of the thund’ring mortar, 
Nerved by thoughts of home, wife, daugh- 
ter, 
Not a Southron dreamed of quarter, 
On the flank. 


Higher, louder, swells the ‘clamor, 
Fiercer yell the dogs of war, 
Swift each guoner plies his rammer, 
Iron hail falls fast and far 
Oaths and shrieks the air are rending, 
Dying groan and maddened yell. 
Of the wounded war horse, blending, 
Like the battle shouts of hell: 
While stained with powder, parched 
with drought, : 
Still the young, chivalric South, 
Charges at the cannon’s mouth, 
On the flank. 


Now their scarred and veteran legions, 
Late so proud in war's array, 
Panic-stricken, routed, beaten, 
At the bayonet’s point give way ; 
Muskets, cannon, starry banners, 
Dead and .wounded strew the plain, 
As before our sable horsemen,* 
Their-broken masses fled amain ; 
And our crimson banner flaunted, 
Proudly o’er our few, undaunted, 
By no fears of danger haunted, 
On the flank. 


Now the golden sun declining, 
Tints the sky with glories red, 





As the wolves of their own mountains; 
On they pour, a whelming fiood. 





* The Black Horse Troopers. 
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And the night her star-looped curtains 
Draws around our sleeping dead ; 
And the full-orbed moon, slow rising, 
Silvers wood, and hill, and daie, 

Circling with a radiant halo, 

Many a forehead, marble pale ;. 
And the hollow night winds sigh, 
And the owlets mournful cry, 

Where stiff and stark our heroes lie, 
On the flank. 


. 


Long will wail the Northern matrons 
O’er the friends who fell that day, 

Vainly battling ’gainst the Southron, 
In the dread Manassas fray ; 

And from sunny oraage bowers 
Comes a sound of grief and woe, 

For the fondly loved and loving, 
On that fatal field laid low ; 

But the names embalmed in glory, 

Long will live in song and story, 

Of those who lie all gashed and gory, 

On the flank. 
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A SOUTHERN REPUBLIC AND A 
NORTHERN DEMOCRACY. 


BY FRANK H. ALFRIEND. 


It is no disparagement of the wisdom 
and patriotism of our forefathers, for us 
who have survived the wreck of the gov- 
ernment of their creation, té6 ascribe its 
destruction tc certain radical errors of 
principle, which escaping their penetra- 
tion are revealed in the calamities which 
afflict their posteyity. It is no ungrateful 
denial of their merited fame, to avail our- 
selves of the lights which experience has 
given us, while reading the philosophy of 
the failure of the Union, in the events which 
marked its career, and culminated in its 
downfall. 

The Revolution, through whose blood- 
stained paths we are now treading our 
way to independence, is but the natural 
sequence, with all its coincident features 
of misery and desolation, of those causes, 
whose operation began with the existence 
of the late Union, and have steadily in- 
creased in force and directness with each 
stage of our national development. 

John Randolph, when a youth of sixteen, 
with that sagacity which so eminently dis- 





tinguished his later years, clearly detected 
that insidious germ of consolidation which 
he afterwards so aptly characterized as 
the “ poison under the wing of the Federal 
Constitution.” But this alarming evil 
against which even then the forecaste of 
Mason, and the inspired prophecy of Hen- 
ry, warned their countrymeu as the source 
of contention and strife, if not the instru- 
ment of destruction to all rights and pow- 
ers of State Sovereignty, was not the only 
cause for apprehension, nor indeed the 
most formidable. Later events have pro- 
ven that the most powerful cause operating 
for the severance of the bonds of Union 
between North and South, was far beyond 
the reach of legislative remedy, and far 
superior to the statesmanship of the wisest 
framers of the Federal Constitution. 


We advance no new theory in the inter- 
pretation of the philosophy of this revolu- 
tion, when we ascribe the necessity of sep- 
aration to the irreconcilable antithesis and 
utter imeompatibility of the civilization of 
the two sections. That cavalier* element 
predominating in Southern civilization, 
and giving tone to Southern society, and 
character to Southern politics, had its 
representatives in the early days of the 
Union in those who opposed the surrender 
of the liberties of the States to a necessari- 
ly inimical, centralized power. That Pu- 
ritan element which underlies the fabric 
of Northern civilization, clearly manifest- 
ed its antagonism to the other, by seeking 
in the very incipiency of the government, 
to deprive the States of all their power, 
and to establish with an irresponsible su- 
premacy, a monster consolidated empire, 
which like that of Augustine, should have 
the name of Republic, but the character 
of an unmitigated despotism. The former, 
in later periods of our history, had a wor- 
thy champion in Carolina’s great son, who 
on all occasions’ nobly sustained the emi- 





* For a thorough discussion of this ques- 
tion of the antagonism of races, see a pa- 
per entitled the “Puritan and the Cava- 
lier,” by Wm. Archer Cocke, Esq., in De- 
Bow, September, 1861, and an address by 
James Barron Hope, Esq., called “ Social 
Development in Virginia,’ delivered in 
Hampton, Va., July 1860, 
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nence of his mother State, as the most vigi- | 
lant of all the vestals in her jealonsy of) 
Federal encroachment. The latter found 
anearly and powerful advocate ‘in Web- 
ster, who despite that professed compre- 
hensive patriotism, embracing equally all 
sections of his common country, and de- 
spite the concealed splendour of his ele- 


quence and statesmanship, was yet an ap- 
propriate representative of New England 
selfishhess, and descends to history as the 
author of the ablest and most elaborate 
vindication of that policy now applied to 
the extinguishment of the liberties of a} 
free people. 


But apart from the considerations of an 
essential difference of origin and race, 
there are other evidences of widely dis- 
tinct and conflicting social establishment. 
These conflicting elements were not only 
incapable of harmonious co-operation in 
the old Union, but have never been har- 
moniously blended under any system of 
government; and will ever stand as two 
irreconcilably hostile systems, until the 
established wisdom of the one shall secure 
the un.versal repudiation of the other. 


It will not be denied that the two Con- 
federacies, as they now confront the world, 
represent, approximately at least, essential- 
ly different establishments— the one a De- 
mocracy, with a redeeming feature of regu- 
lated liberty, the other, in its socval char- 
acter, eminently Patrician, and utterly op- 
posed to-a system thoroughly popular. 


The Federal Constitution, the govern- 
ment of our common creation, from the 
moment of its adoption, has presented an 
open question, which has finally sought its 
solution in the arbitrament of war, as to 
the rightful interpretation ‘of its design 
whether Confederate or Democratic, Re- 
publican or Consolidated. Respecting ils 
tendency in operation, there can be no 
doubt of its complete success as an instru- 
ment for the establishment of an unquali- 
fied Democracy, to be followed in the se- 
quel by the most bloody of all political 
disorders, that which constitutes the invi- 
ting occasion for military usurpation. <A 
correct estimate of its character will re 
veal the fact, that the Federal Constitution 
received, though to an unequal extént, im- 
pressions traceable to each of the contend- 








ing civilizations. The balance was un- 


questionably unfavourable to the South. 
But the evidence of the tendency to De- 
mocracy in the North, and of the presence 
of a counter infilmence in the South, is 
most,clearly witnessed in the widely dif- 
ferent social characteristics and institu- 
tions of the States constituting the two 
sections. 

We need no elaborate discussion of the 
boasted “Free Labour System” of North- 
ern Society, to establish, beyond controver- 
sy,the fact of the overshadowing prepon- 
derance, there, of the extreme Democratic 
element. We can discover the absence of 
no essential feature of Radical Democracy 
in their accepted political philosophy. The 
United States now affords one of the most 
complete practical exemplifications of the 
most extreme theories of popular privilege 
and license, recorded in the history of De- 
mocracy since the days of its advocacy by 
Syrias, the leader of the Athenian rabble, 
to those of “ Butler, the Beast,” the fitting 
champion of Massachusetts fanaticism. 
If the North be not a Democracy, then the 
term, in its universal use, and accepted 
meaning, throughout history, is a misno- 
mer, and the world has yet to witness the 
first example of an unqualified system of 
popular government. In what respect is 
there wanting that possession of absolute 
power by the masses; of absolute control 
of all offices and elections, of the laws 
and institutions, in a word, of that. coin- 
plete investiture of popular omnipotence 
in the government, which are usually re- 
ceived as the evidence of an establish- 
ment thoroughly Democratic? Was Rome 
a Democracy in those fearful times of 
plebeian ascendancy, when the wisdom 
and patriotism of the Senate was mute 
and voiceless amidst the clamour of an in- 
furiate populace? Paraljlel instances have 
not been wanting in periods of this Revo- 
lution, when no man was safe who dared 
to reprobate the criminal designs ofthe 
demagogues, who had secured the confi- 
dence and sympathy of the populace. 
Many years of violent struggle were re- 
quired to sectire even the partial adoption 
of the Agrarian Law of Rome. Who can 
limit the eventual success of the “ Fourier- 
ites” and “Socialists” of the North, who 
to-day embrace a large and constantly 
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growing’ element of Northern population. 
They advocate propositions no more re- 
pugnant to the general sense of mankind, 
than was the “Lex Licinia” to the uncor- 
rupted Roman of the early Republic, and 
may yet attain, in the progress of corrup- 
tions similar to those which eventually de- 
graded the Roman populace, a result 
equally subversive. of law and liberty. 
Had the Romans, in. the earlier period of 
their degeneracy, a Tiberius Gracchus, to 
harangue the populace upon the tyranuy 
of the rich? How strkingly parallel the 
idea advanced by Butler, in the recent 
ovation given in honour of the suecessful 
illustration of the most immeasurable de- 
pravity of which human nature is capable, 
that the “aristocracy of the South have re- 
belled against “the poorer classes of the 
country.” Had the Romans a “ Lex Fru- 
mentaria,” providing the gratuitous distri- 
bution of corn among the worthless and 
indigent? General Banks, in New Or 
leans, repeats the order previously issued 
by Butler, taxing the fich for the support 
of the poor. 





But surely neither argument nor illustra- 
tion are needed here to establish the char 
acter of a complete Democracy ir. the 
United States. We only select Rome as 
affording, perhaps, the most‘perfect illus- 
tration of the corruption and violence in- 
evitably attendant upon popular govern! 
ments. The analogy’ will hold equally 
good in the history of the Grecian Democ- 
racies, or of any similar form of govern- 
ment. But if further evidence be needed, 
itcan easily be found in the State consti- 
tutions of the North—in the laws, institu- 
tions, and social habits of the people— 
which do not admit of a question that the 
North is essentially and radically Demo- 
cratic in all its social and national charac- 
teristics. 


bane of all free governments. That we 
have escaped the innumerable evils which 
impend over our enemies, we are indebt- 
ed not so much to those wise enactments 
of legislation, which are usually deemed 
the safe guards of a people, as to the provi- 
dential establishment of our social struc- 
wre. » 
We have characterized the North as so- 
cially and politically Democratic. With 
equal propriety, we claim for the South 
the name, the dignity, and the character 
of an Aristocracy—socially, at least, while 
admitting the prevalence of Democracy 
in our political constitution. Let us not be 
misunderstood in our intended use of the 
term Aristocracy. “We use it in no sense 
of invidious distinction between classes of 
our citizens, but simply as affording an 
adequate embodiment of that regulated 
liberty beyond the control of ignorant and 
fanatical mobs; of that perfect order which 
reposes in security in that virtue, intelli- 
gence, and interested attachment, which 
the experience of all nations tells us are 
the only reliable safe-guards of freedom. 
We trust never to witness in the South 
that form of Aristocracy which suggests 
the consolidation of power in the hands of 
a privileged few, always wielded to the 
detriment and oppression of the majority. 
Never, in the sense of the Athenian tyran- 
ny, do we wish to see the South an “Aris- 
tocracy,” but in"that true Republican sense 
which creates a supremacy of those who, 
from education, can appreciate the bless- 
ings of liberty, who, from virtue, can be 
entrusted wlth its guardianship, and those 
who, from the possession of property, and 
an interest in the maintenance of order, 
will be equally vigilant against popular 
excesses, and the usurpations of tyrants. 
To this proper definitich of our intended 
use of the term “ Aristocracy,” as applied 


Tt is equally undeniable, that many of to the organization of Southern sociely, no 


these pernicious features are shared by the 
political organism of the South, and itis 
an assertion, capable of conclusive demon- 
stration, that from these very poiuts of re- 
semblance, the South has most of the evil 
which threatens her to apprehend. In the 


jenlightened judgment will object as invol- 
ving an invidious distinction between 
classes of our citizens. Such is the force 
of our social system, imparted not only 
from the homogenity of our people, but 
from that community of interest, and abso- 


political’ frame work of the South, there|!ute mutual dependency springing from 


are many features pointing to that eventual 


that all-pervading tie of negro-slavery, 





excess of Democracy, which has been the 





which, with the grasp of a Brizwreus, ex- 
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tending its roots through every ramifica-] 
tion of our system, moulds every feature, 
and unites every constituent member, until, 
as we are at present constituted, there is 
no possible ground upon which to erect a 
wall of division between separate classes 
and interests. In that sense, in which one 
is an aristocrat, every citizen may become 
an aristocrat, inasmuch as all are interested 
in the security of that institution which 
creates the aristocracy. 

The North carrying out to its legitimate 
conclusion, the pernicious doctrine of the 
Declaration of Independence, that “all 
men are born free and equal,” recognizing 
no distinction whatever of race, intellect, 
or character, witnesses in its fullest devel- 
opment, that never-ending conflict of 
classes, between the rich and the poor, 
those who have accumulated property, 
and the breadless pauper, the “codfish” 
element, and the idle, starving “ sans cu- 
loties.” And this perpetual strife between 
the conservayve elements, property and 
intelligence, and the revolutionary materi- 
als, ignorance and indigence, will continue 
to agitate Northern society, until the 

loody drama of the Parisian massacres 
shall be re-enacted in the streets of their 
cities, and a whirlwind of passion and 
strife shall sweep over their land, with such 
scenes of bloodshed and desolation, as 
have never been rivalled, save in the an- 
nals of revolutionary France. 


The South, on the other hand, by a for- 
tunate dispensation of Providence, has, in 
place of that turbulent factious element, 
known at the North as the “ working 
class,’ and devoted to the menial pursuits 
of bondsmen in all countries where slave- 
ry is tolerated, a class.of population noted 
for its want ef enterprise, intellect, or any 
quality which could make it a disturbing 
element of society, and peculiarly adapted 
to a condition of absolute subordination, 
by a characteristic docility, and inability 
to provide for its own wants when beyond 
the contro! of the snperior race. 

Then in the Democracy ofthe ‘North, 
we witness slayery no less than in the Ar- 
istocracy of the South. The difference, 
however, is essential. Slavery at the 





South embraces those who are, in all re- 





spects, the inferior of the governing class, 
and who, if not “conscripte glebe,” are, at 
least, entirely subservient to the will of 
the governing race. Slavery at the North 
is a deliberate system of oppression by a 
class over those who are intellectually, 
morally, and politically, their equals. At 
the South it is a benevolent system of tute- 
lage by a superior over an inferior race. 
The difference is similar to that of the 
condition of Rome before and after the ad- 
mission of the aliens, freed-men, and 
slaves, to the rolls of citizenship. The 
latter condition, with all its faction, tu- 
mult, and corruption, clearly picthres the 
present phase of Nortliern society, while 
the South, like that original “Populus Ro- 
manus,” is pure and undefiled ; her patri- 
cian blood uncorrupted by the degenerate 
current of an inferior race. 


This view, which we did aot design to 
be elaborate, will, we trust, answer its pur- 
pose, not only to indicate the “ irrepressi- 
ble conflict” between the social establish- 
ment of the two sections, but to demon- 
strate that, differing not so muca in their 
actual political frame work, as in their 
characteristic social features, the North 
and the South now represent, the one a 
social and political Democracy, the other 
a social Aristocracy. 


* It may be suggested that we are incoa- 
sistent in thus characterizing as a Democ- 
racy, a political condition which has re- 
sulted in Lincoln's despotism, a palpable 
and violent usurpation of tyrannical power. 
We see nothing inconsistent in the estab- 
lishment of an‘usurped tyranny, following 
a triumph of Democracy. History teaches, 
that the one is the entirely legitimate, if 
not inevitable sequel of the other. Itisa 
noticeable fact, verified in the history of 
almost eyery violent despotism, that the 
tyrant began his usurpation with an affec- 
tation of extreme solicitude for the rights 
of the people. Julius Cesar, the most 
detestable of tyrants, and worst of men, at 
the very moment of marching his army 
into Italy, with the completion of every 
preparation for the possession of absolute 
power, protested that his mission was the 
restoration of the Tribunition authority, 
the great palladium of popular privilege. 
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Caius Marius inaugurated his entrance 
into power, not only with declarations of 
favour to popular rights, but with nume- 
rous innovations of'a popular character in 
the laws. Augustine began his wonderful 
career of usurpation with professions of 
profound respect for the authority of the 
Senate, and with adulation of the popu- 
lace. Each of these tyrants was regarded 
by the lower classes as their peculiar 
champion, and each one used Democracy 
as a ladder to despotism. Lincoln’s elec- 
tion was a complete triumph of Democra- 
cy. Elected by the foreigners and the 
working clasces, he came into power as 
the avowed champion of the interests of 
the poor and labouring classes, which he 
declared to be in conflict with those of the 
slavé-holding aristocrats of the South. 
Democracy triumphed, and despotism has 
followed, 


In opposition to our view, the intimate 
connection, as in the cause and effect, be- 
tween the Democracy of the North and the 
failure of the Union, it has been suggested 
that the Puritanism, not the excessive De- 
mocracy, of that segtion, has produced that 
result. This is a striking, but, we think, 
wholly superficial explanation of a revolu- 
tion, which, like all others, is based upon 
great principles of political philosophy, 
which have been in constant operation, 
through the entire history of ethnological 
development. Puritanism we conceive to 
be a mere phase of society, powerful, it is 
true, in the immediate influence which it 
has exerted, in precipitating the catastro- 
phe of physical conflict. The difference 
in race is unquestionably not to be forgot- 
ten, and ‘the antithesis of Puritan and Cav- 
alier, (using the two, not strictly in a gen- 
eric sense, but rather as comprehensive 
terms, embracing ‘the two races, for how- 
ever thoroughly Puritan the North may be, 
the South is certainly not all Cavalier,) has 
certainly played'a conspicuous part as an 
auxiliary in the contest of ethnological 
principles. But farther than this, charac- 
terizing it as a mere phase of society, 
wielding a powerful auxiliary influence in 
a great battle of political principles, we 


far superior to any mere antagonism of 
race, has been the great question arising 
from the principles upon which rest the 
social organizations of the two sections— 
the North seeking by every expedient of 
legislative appliance, to consummate an 
entire equality of all classes—the South 
maintaining the subordination of the infe- 
rior, and the ascendancy of the superior. 
But a question of principle should not de- 
generate into a mere controversy as to 
names. Call it Puritanism or Democracy, 
we care not which, we claim that excessive 
popular power accomplished the same re- 
sults in the United States, which have fol- 
lowed its establishment every where else. 
Consider it as we may, it is still the old 
Greek question of the “ Few or the Many,” 
the “King Number” of the North against 
the Conservative Aristocracy.of the South. 
It was the old contest revived, of Cleon 
and Nicias, commenced in the Athenian 
Agora, and struggling on through the polit- 
ical battle-fields of free governments in 
all ages. 

Thus we feel that we have *been guilty 
of no sacriligious profanation of the “sa- 
cred name of Democracy,” in characteri- 
zing the Northas a most perfect ideal of 
popular government. We feel equally jus- 
tified, in ascribing to the South, the char- 
acter of a “ Republican Aristocracy.” 

What then has the South to apprehend 
from those excessive Democratic tenden- 
cies which have prevailed at the North, 
when Southern society so obvious}y in- 
clines to an aristocratic system? From the 
very plausibility of this question, and the 
seeming insuperability of the objection 
which it raises to any anti-popular re-mod- 
elling of our political organizations, the 
Southern patriot has most cause to tremble 
with anxious solicitude for the stability of 
our national structure. 

We have acknowledged that the purely 
political systems of the two sections do not 
materially differ, and we have ascribed the 
superior excellence of the Southern system, 
to the providential arrangement of its so- 
cial organization. It is unquestionably 
true, that these very social features have 
made a striking contrast in the political 





cannot go in our estimate: of the power of|character of the two sections, that of the 
Puritanism in producing this revolution.| South developing a marked pre-eminence 





The preponderating :cause: of controversy,'of statesmanship, and a greatly superior 
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political intelligence among all classes of 
her people. Of this difference the legisla- 
tive history of the Union exhibits a forci- 
ble illustration. The South ever advocates 
adherence to the strict letter of the Consti- 
tution, and urged, as with the fideliiy due 
to sacred things, the rigid preservation of 
established institutions. The North as 
constantly gave expression of the feverish 
restlessness of Democracy, in its zealous 
support of Homestead bills, providing 
“ homes for the homeless,” and “lands for 
the landless,” with numerous other expe- 
dients for the gratification of Agrarian pro- 
pensities. But these are results legitimate- 
ly flowing from the social difference of the 
two sections, and offer no vindication of 
the political constitution of the South. 


If it be true that whatever there is de- 
serving of commendetion in the political 
character of the South is to be ascrib- 
ed to the successful development of its 
social character, is it not a question of 
vital moment, as to the best and happiest 
method of giving security and stability to 
her social system. If our social system 
vindicated by its suecessful operation up to 
the present monient, is, as we believe, the 
only safe pedestal on which the Republi- 
can structure can stand, should we not jeal- 
ously guard the last citadel of Republican 
Liberty, around which the hepes of free- 
dom will yet centre, as in its expiring strug- 
gles, the free spirit ‘of old Rome hovered 
about Utica, the last refuge of the noble 
Cato.. These questions naturally suggest 
another. Can we trust that :ocial system 
to the operation of tendencies, which if not 
so dangerous as those which so successful- 
lo warred against everything like conser- 
vatism at the North, are at least, only dif: 


‘ferent in degree, not in character ? 


There is not one feature in the political 
organization of the South protecting her 
from that vandalic inundation 5f Agrarian 
Democracy which has swept away every 
vestige of established order and regulated 
liberty in the United States. If our statute 
books are not dishogoured by the whole- 
sale endorsation of that odious doctrine of 
"76 the perfect equality of all men which 
to the Northern mind is the “ovum Re- 
publice,” the very germ of the Republican 
essence, if they do make 2 discrimination 





against the African, they are equally defi- 
cient with those of the North, in provisions 
favourable to property and intelligence, the 
great bulwarks of liberty, against indigence 
and ignorance, the favorite materials for 
the schemes of demagogues and tyrants. 
It is no refutation of this view, to cite the 
numerous legislative enactments recogniz- 
ing slavery as that basis of Southern civil- 
ization, and the universal recognition by 
our people of slavery as the foundation of 
all their hopes of national prosperity. It 
is folly to suppose that slavery unaided, 
can protect the Sou-h from the tendency to 
Democracy in free government, and with 
such a powerful impetus as Democracy 
will derive from the extensive popular 
character of our political establishment. 
How long will slavery itself suecessfully 
combat universal suffrage, a ceaseless tide of 
foreign emigraiion, and the uninterrupted in- 
troduction of free labour! This is the very 
difficulty, upon the solution of which de- 
pends the future of the South. If we can 
by any expedient secure the pepetuity of 
slavery, then indeed we may cease ‘to ap- 
prehend any danger from excessive De- 
mocracy, for the salvation of the one de- 
pends upon the perpetual restraint and de- 
pression of the other. How inconsistent 
our proffered confidence in slavery as our 
safeguard against the spread of political 
power—when our whole political constitu- 
tion, so far as it relates to the communica- 
tion of political privilege, is plainly at war 
with the existence of the institution. We 
erect the*foundation of our fabric, proclaim 
its perpetuity, and then prepare its speedy 
overthrow, by incorporating features which 
must inevitably undermine it. Who can 
deny that such is the effect of universal 
suffrage: of the unchecked introduction of 
free labour?. No one can deny that uni- 
versal suffrage affording a complete inves- 
titure of the priviteges of citizenship, to 
all who come among us, invites the pres- 
ence of free labour. With free labour at 
liberty to extend itself over the land, how 
long will slavery stand? Thisis Seward’s 
own idea, when he threatened us with the 
irresistible pawer of progressive free la- 
bour; and unless the South is now true to 
slavery in providing its necessary safe- 
guards, we shall yet witness the revival of 
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the “ irrepressible conflict” among our own | 
people. | 

But haw shall we avert these threatened 
evils? The answer is easy and satisfac- 
tory. Let us strengthen slavery by every 
possible appliance, regarding that institu- 
tion as the very base, the corner-stone of 
our system, which once rudely framed, the 
whole superstructure will! totter in the im- 
minent peril.of hopeless. ruin. Let us 
spare, nothing which in any means conflicts 
with slavery and the Republican aristcc- 
racy which it creates, by excluding the la- 
bouring cless,; who would discharge: its 
menial duties, if slavery had no existence, 
and who will be its competitors even with 
slavery firmly established. To this end we 
should deny all political power, to all 
others than~those who born in the South, 
are enabled to appreciate the character and 
understand the operation ‘of our system. 
We should refuse to the unlettered foreign- 
ers, who will flock to our shores, to enjoy 


the fruits of our struggle, and the wealth of 


our magnificent domain, that political 
equality with the largest property holders 
and best educated gentlemen of tlre land, 
of which they are now in possession. 


venting the establishment among us, of 
those dens of corruption, the “ Lowells” 
and “ Manchesters,” “sores upon the body 
politic,” whose coatagion will spread its 
contaminating effect, corrupting and de- 
stroying the health and vitality of our 
whole ¢ystem. Let us not allow ourselves 
to be made the “ great manufacturing States 
of the Confederacy,” as some say we shall 
be. We must not suffer our wheat and to- 
bacco fields to be converted into acre Jots, 
to be cultivated without the aid of the 
slave, who is driven off to the rice and 
cotton fields of the far South. We must 
not allow our beautiful and picturesque 
villages to become immense manufacturing 
marts, breeding an overwhelming labour- 
ing population, with all its ignorance, vice 
and demoralizing influences, instead of 
that refinement, cultivation and morality 
which characterizes all sparsely settled ag- 
ricultufal and pastoral countries. If the 
policy which we have here advocated does 
not result in the exclusion from the South 
of those dangerous elements which have 
destroyed the North, its effect willcertainly 


and education, which we believe absolute- 


But even this may be deemed insuffi-|ly indispensable for the enjoyment of true 
cient to protect us against violent revolu-|liberty. And this we confess to be the 
tion. It may be said that though we de-| great end which our argument was design- 
prive this darigerous “labouring class”| ed to promote, the great “ sumnum bonum” 
{embracing natives as well as foreigners)|for the attainment of which Republics 
of political privilege, we do not take from| should strive. 


them that physical power, which after all, 
makes revolution successful. This danger 
too may be guarded against by depriving 
free labowt of every encouragement to 
make its home among us. The South needs 
no labouring class, other than her slaves, 
making of course a propér exception in fa- 
vour of thesé higher branches of the me- 
chanic arts, in which many worthy South- 
ern citizens are interested, and which are 
indispensable to a proper development of 
our physical resources. Let us have no 
protective tariff. With open ports, free to 
the commerce of the world, let us make 
the natives of Europe our labourers, while 
we preserve unimpaired among us, that 
‘simplicity, virtue, and intelligence, which 
so eminently distinguish an agricultural 
people. We of the Border States are es- 


4 


be to create that supremacy of property | 


We may be charged with an advocacy 
of “ Aristocracy,” a term ever odious to the 
ighorant and vulgar, and never omitted by 
the demagogue in the villification of those 
who seek to place a proper restraint upon 
the evil passions and excesses of the pec- 
If there be any just reproach, be- 
cause of the advocacy of*such an “aristoc- 
racy,” as we have indicated as proper in 
the South, an afistocracy of the wise and 
the good, then we freély accept the oblo- 
quy, and confess our title to the supposed 


We confess we see no other termination to 
the struggle in which we are engaged, than 
the still higher elevation of the Patrician — 
character of the South, that will make our 
success Valuable to ourselves in promoting 





pecially interested in this matter of pre- 
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- render perfect the harmony of her Paitri- 


_tory proves the one an absurdity, while the 


God. 





mankind, in the establishment of safe and 
reliable principles of free government. 


The South has now within her grasp, the 
most splendid opportunity presented in all 
history, of vindicating the sublime truth 
of Republican Government, based upon 
regulated liberty. Her social system is 
eomplete, and she needs only such refor- 
mation of her political character, as shall 


cian society with a Patrician government. 
The success of such a government is in 
perfect accord with the philosophy of his- 
tory.. Every nation to whom has been 
guaranteed a permanently free constitution, 
is indebted for its liberal features to its 
educated, property-holding classes, while 
all the decayed Republics of history, 
owed their downfall to the corruption and 
exeesses of an “unbridled Democracy.” 
How much does England owe to her noble 
barons for their grand achievement on 
‘that great day at Runnymede;” who for- 
cing atyrant to acknowledge their own 
rights, refused any settlement which did 
not guarantee equal privileges to the peo- 
ple. And thus it has ever been, the two 
great conservatives, property and educa- 
tion, in the beautiful language of Bulwer, 
applied to the English nobility, 


“Stand towers of order 
*T wixt the red cap and the throne,” 


ever the true guardians of liberty and law. 
The masses are easily deceived by dema- 
gogues, but the educated class are more 
discerning and vigilant. 


Which then will the South choose, a De- 
mocracy or an Aristocratic Republic? His- 


other conflicts with no facts of history or 
principle of philosophy. A Democracy to 
be successful, presupposes an Utopian idea, 
building its hopes upon an imtegrity and 
intelligence in the mass of mankind which 
they have never been known to possess. 
A Republic in the sense in which we have 
described it, gives the keeping of liberty 
and the preservation of law,to those whom 
reason and experience alike one as its 


GOD. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSfAN. 


Oh thou Eternal One, whose presence 

bright, 

All space doth occupy—al! motion guide ; 

Unchanged through Time’s all devastating 

flight ; 

Thou only God. There is no God beside! 

Being above all beings. Mighty One, 

Whom none can comprehend and none ex- 
plore ; 

Who fill’st existence with Thyself alone; 

Embracing all, supporting, ruling o'er; 

Being whom we call God; and know no 
more. 


In its sublime research, Philosophy 

May measure the speed of the sun’s rays, 
may count , 

The sands of the sea- po but God, for 
Thee 

Thers.is no weight or measure. None may 
mount 

Up to Thy mysteries, or trace thy counsels, 
infinite and dark ; 

And thought is lost, e’re thought can soar 
so high, 

E’en like past moments in eternity. 


Thou, from primeval nothingness, didet 
call 

First chaos, then existence. Lord, on Thee, 

Eternity had its foundations. All 

Sprang forth from Thee. Of light, joy, har- 
mony, 

Sole origin. All light, all beauty Thine. 

Thy word created all, and doth create. 

Thy splendor fill'st all space with rays di- 


vine. . 
Thou art, and wert and shalt be; glorious, 
great, 


Life-giving, life-sustaining Potentate. 


A million torches, lighted by thy hand, 

Wander, unwearied, through the blue 
abyss. 

They own Thy power, wichibiien Thy 
command, 

All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss, 

What shall wecallthem? Piles of crystal 
light ? 

A glorious company of golden streams? 





natural protectors. 


Lamps of celestial ether, burning bright? 
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Sun’s lighting ‘systems with their joyous. 
beams? ; 
Put thou.to these art as. the noon to night. 


Yes! As a drop of water in the sea, 

All this magnificence in Thee is lost. 

What are ten thousand worlds compared to 
Thee! 

Heaven’s unnumbered host, 

Though multiplied by myraids, and array- 
ed 

In all the glory of sublimest thought, 

Is but an atom, in the balance weighed. 

What am I then? Nought! 


Nought! yet the effluence of thy Hight di- 
- vine, 

Pervading worlds, hath reached my spirit 
teo. 

Yes, in my spirit doth Thy spirit shine, 

As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 

Nought! but I live, and on hope’s pinions 
fly, 

Eager, toward thy presence; for in Thee, 

I live and breathe and dwell, aspiring high, 

E’en to the throne of Thy divinity— 

Iam. Ob Ged! and surely Thou must be! 


Thou art! Thou 
art! 

Direct my understanding ‘then to Thee. 

Control my spirit. Guide my wandering 
heart ! 

Though but an atom midst immensity. 

Still T am something fashioned by Thy 
hand. 

I hold a middle rank ’twixt heaven and 
earth 

On the last verge of mortal being stand, 

Close to the realms where angels have their 
birih, 

Just on the boundary of the spirit land. 


Directing, guiding, all! 


The chain of being is complete in me, 

In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 

And the next step in being—deity. 

I can command the lightning and am dust, 

A monarch and a slave, a worm, a God! 

Whence came I heret And how so mar- 
vellously 

Constructed and conceived ! 
This clod 

Lives, surely, through some higher agency, 

Since, from itself alone, it could not be. 


Unknown! 


Creator, Yes! Thy wisdom and Thy word}. 


Created me! Thou source of life and 


Thou spirit of my spirit; and my Lord! 
Thy power, Thy love, in their bright plent- 
itude 

Filled me with an immortal soul; to spring 
O’er the abyss of death; and bade it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 
Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere, 
E’en to its source, to Thee, its author 
there! 


Oh thought ineffable! Oh vision blest! 


Thee. ° 
Yet shall Thy shadowed image fill our 
breast, 


And with it, homage to the Deity. 

God! thus above our owt thoughts shall 
soar ; 

Thus seek Thy presence, Being wise ard 
good. 

Midst Thy vast works admire, obey, adore, 

And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 

The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 


nn SB OO 0p ——— 
CHATS OVER MY PIPE.* 


Being another Extract from the Diary of a 
Smoker. 


Epirep sy W. Gornox McCanz. 


June 15th.—“*Ho! ho!” replied the pas- 
senger with a loud, powerful laugh—the 
laugh of a'strong man—* You don’t take to. 
the pipe yet; you will by-and-by, when 
you have known the cares and anxieties. 
that I have gone through! Itis a great 
soother! a pleasant comforter! Blue devils 
fly before its honest breath! It ripens the 
brain—it opens the heart; the man who 
smokes, thinks like a sage and acts like a 
Samaritan.”—Niest anp Morning. 


I can’t say about “thinking like a sage 
and acting like a Samaritan,” but all the 
rest is as true as anything Sir Edward ever 
wrote. I’ve been preaching from that text, 
ever since I learned to appreciate the Iux- 
ury of smoking. Heigho! so much march- 
ing and countermarching, that I hav’nt had 
a moment’s time to write down a werd 





as 


* The first of these papers was published 
in the “ Messenger,” February and: March 





good! 


‘No. 1862, and entitled “ Rebel Hall.” 


Though worthless our conceptions all of 
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since I left that dear old log-lut on our owt- 
post. There was no room for sentiment 
when we left “Reset Hau.” © “ Three 
day's cooked rations and march at day- 
light,” was the order. ‘It was a beautiful, 
cold March day, that we started. “ Tramp, 
tramp, tramp,” all day, and at night-fall 
the noble James bursts upon our view, the 
moon-light silvering all the sweetly-whis- 
pering waves. A flotilla of steamers lies 
ready at the pierhead to carry us away, 
dark volumes of smoke rolling out from the 
grim smoke-stacks: regiment after regi- 
ment march out, the bronzed and bearded 
Veterans cheering lustily, their bu’nished 
arms gleaming ifrthe bright moonlight, the 
regimental bands crashing away “ Dixie:” 
the teamsters curse and swear like “our 
army in Flanders,” the stout caissons rum- 
ble down the hill-side, whilst on the right 
rises the stern bluff of King’s Mill, lit up 
by our watch-fires, ’round which are gath- 
ered picturesque groups of soldiers, laugh- 
ing and chattering like mag-pies. 

An hour more, and every thing is still: 
our guns are all snugly stowed away, my 
blistered hands testifying t} my own in- 
dustry, and I go aft to smoke my “ night- 
cap” pipe, before “ turning in.” My com- 
rades are on the caissons forward, singing 
‘‘Sweet Home.” Tremulously-sweet come 
borne the full, rich tones of the brave 
young voices, the clear alto of one ringing 
high above the rest. The misty eddies are 
circling about my head, I fall t¢ dreaming 
of that dear lad, Guy Stanhope, and Rebel 
Hall, and “Come, wake up, you’re 
wanted,” said the sergeant, shaking me 
roughly. Yes, it is broad day: I’ve been 
sleeping, as Walpole said Lady Molyneux 
died, with my pipe in my mouth, and we 
are ordered ‘to disembark. 

July 9th—Here we are at “Sweet Wil- 
lows,” Guy and I; he with an ugly wound 
in the shoulder, and I, a convalescent from 
one of those charming fevers, which sol- 
diers Commonly have now-a-days. . Is he 
married? Oh! yes. Who else could be 
that beautiful lady, with such a sweetly- 
serious face, who is now reading to him 
the “ Peninsular War,” (which, by-the-way, 
must be very dry to her, albeit I saw her 
blue eyes kindle when she was reading 
the storming of Badajos.) I’ma bachelor, 
but I confess it’s not my fault, and I agree 








exactly with the Vicar of Wakefield in 
what lfe says at the very beginning of that 
charming little history. I love te sit here 
in my easy chair and gaze at her tenderly 
arranging the pillows on which the wound- 
ed soldier reclines ; so young and so hap- 
py, that raré calm upon her sweet features, 
which nothing but the assurance of abid- 
ing love can ever bring. I don’t think it’s 
too much to say that a gentle woman is 
God’s noblest poem. Those that are not 
gentle?. Well—may the Lord deliver me! 
Don’t you remember the “sad dog"-Latin, 
which that villainous old Larry Sterne 
wrote about his wife? “ Nescio quid est 
materia cum me, sed sum fatigatus et egrota- 
tustde meg uxore plus quam wnquam.” Don’t 
think I am sorry for the snivelling old hyp- 
ocrite. Mrs. Sterne might have been “a 
Tartar,” but who wouldn't have quarrelled 
when their husband was shamefully ogling 
another woman? ’Pon my soul, I think I 
should like to be maried. Quid libentius 
homo masculus videre debet quam bellam uxo- 
rem? saith Varro. Hard courting won’t do 
it though. When I was in Richmond, my 
bili at “ Pizzini’s” was immense. Why 
won't the young ladies agree with Mrs. 
Primrose, that “ handsome is as handsome 
does?” My old French Aristophanes was 
right. - 


Mais la raison n’est pas ce qui régle l'amour. 


I know I’m better looking than “ Daniel 
Quilp,” and he got married, so I'll let 


-—— Hope build up 
Her rainbow over Memory’s tears. 


“ Mrs. Stanhope,” said I the other day, 
taking from my vest pocket a little slip of 
paper, “did you give Guy a flower just be- 
fore the battle in Which he was wounded ?” 
The lady looked up from her book, and 
spoke in her low, musical tones. 

“Yes, I think the very day that he went 
back to his regiment.” 

“Oh! Guy, you coward, you’re blush- 
ing,” I cried. 

Guy’s wife looks puzzled, but he knows 
well enough what’s on the paper. 

“ Where did you get it from?’ stammers 
he. 

“Never mind. Mrs. Stanhope, do you 
want to hear what he wrote about that 
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- flower? Here it is. I found it in his jack- 
et pocket when he was at the hospital.” 


MY ORDER. 


This flower has set me a-dreaming 

Of the Future for you and for me, 
All radiant with golden sunlight, 

And as bright as the Future must be, 


When Youth guides the pencil, and Fancy 
Holds her colours of crimson and gold, 

When Heaven’s own Blue is above us, 
And it seems we shall never grow old. 


Sweetly-stern the voice that awakes me! 
Virginia is calling her sons, 
I can hear the tramp of her legions, 
And her hill-sides are bristling with 
guns. ° 


I look at my garb as her soldier, 
That is rusty and faded by rain, 

And know ’tis no time to be dreaming, 
When her foemen are pressing amain. 


{ will do as did my brave name-sake— 
Whose sad story our old ballads sing— 

When his ladye-love gave him a flower, — 
Ere he rode to strike for his king. 


He placed it beneath his silk doublet 
With a tender and reverent care; 

“°Tis my Order,’*he said, “ that forever 
I will strive to be worthy to wear.” 


Charging home with fiery Rupert, 
In the van of old’ England’s best blood, 
The gallant went down upon Naseby, 
Where the stout-hearted pikemen had 
stood. ‘ 


A cut ’cross the beautiful forehead, 

The dark love-locks all dripping with 
gore, 

And his lips closely prest to a flower 

That was hid in the scarf that he wore. 


So this flower you gave me, dear lady, 
I will place ’neath my jacket of grgy, 
As my “Order” for which to strike boldly, 
Charging home, as he did, in the fray. 


And if Fate should decree that life 
Like his to The Cause should be given, 
I will pray that miy soul may be wafted 


[ don’t think that the lady cared much 
about the mere poetry, but the idea of that 
brave, tender man, her husband, charging 
down upon the double-shotted guns with 
the little rose-bud over his honest heart, 
was quite too much for her. The deep- 
blue eyes filled with tears, tears of love 
and pride. ; 
“Oh! you foolish boy,” she murmurs, 
bending over the blushing soldier. 

I arose and went softly out of the room. 
Oh! yes, I remember the day Guy made 
his famous charge, and came.back on a 
stretcher, two.of his bronzed troopers car- 
rying him, and blubbering like great over- 
grown school-boys. Our battery had been 
pretty hotly engaged, but had been with- 
drawn, after all of our horses had been 
killed. The General and his brilliant staff 
were near us, gazing anxiously at the 
fight: the enemy were pressing our right 
hard. 

“ We must have some cavalry here,” 

I hear< the old veteran say; then, turn- 


| ing to one of his aids, 


“ Tell Colonel St. Maur to send me his 
best squadron.” 


The rich, clear tones of the bugle rang 
out bravely on the morning air. I could 
hear the sharp, regular trot of the troopers, 
and see the cloud of dust long before they 
came in sight. ¥ 

“ Head of column, to the right.” 

I knew that cheery voice but too well ; 
it was Guy’s. 

I saw that desperate work was ahead, 
and my heart trembled for him, for Guy 
wasn’t the man to come back, whilst there 
was a dragoon left in the saddle, until he 
bad broken through that lowering mass 
that was pressing our handful of veterans 
so sorely. What a noble looking tellow 
he was, riding at the head of his squadron, 
his face flushed and a wondrous light in 
his eyes! and what noble looking fellows 
those were riding their high-mettled horses 
close behind him! gentlemen, every inch 
of them, you coutd see despite their coarse 
garb: descendants of those gallant cava- 
liers who rode at the back of “ Light Horse 
Harry.” 

Guy nodded to me, as he passed and re- 
ported to the General. 

“Captain Stanhope, you can trust these 





On this lower’ssweet perfume to Heaven. 


men for work ?” ; 
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“ Aye, General, for any work like this.” 

There werea few whispered words, and 
the squadron rode on. Yes, I knew how 
it would be: there was Guy riding three 
lengths ahead of his men, swinging his 
long thirsty sabre around his head, charg- 
ing down upon the dark mass of infantry, 
whilst a federal battery of “ Napoleons” 
was pouring a deadly storm of canister 
upon the brave fellows all the way. 

I shut my eyes and prayed for a mo- 
ment. 

“ They’ve charged right through ’em, 
and the lines are breaking,” T heard an ex- 
cited comrade cry out. 

I looked up: amid “ shouts of doing and 
undoing.” I could see a confused niass of 
men struggling together, the glittering sa- 
bres flashing in the sunlight, horses flying 
riderless over the field. Oh! God, if one 
of them should be Guy’s! It was, it was. 
I could see his noble hunter, “ Sir Percy,” 
plunging wildly, riderless, through the 
struggling crowd, and then roll over. A 
fierce, wild yell of triumph went up! the 
enemy was in full retreat, and a fresh 
squadron of “the 9th” dashed past us to 
join in the pursuit. [I did not care for all 
this: I was thinking of Guy. The noble 
fellows came back again, “all that was 
left of them,” the froth falling in flakes 
from the mouths of their horses, many a 
haggard face dabbled with blood, but all 
thinking of their gallant leader borne before 
them on a stretcher. He was very pale, 
but very calm. “Yes,” said my captain, “you 
can go to him.” I was at his side in an 
instant. They left us alone, and went for 
an ambulance. lh 

“Oh! Guy, it isn’t mortal, is it?” . 

“I'm afraid it is, old boy, but didn’t our 
boys do it handsomely,” and his brave face 
flushed prondly. ‘Then the same inex- 
pressible softness, that I had seen so often 
when he was dreaming pver the embers 
at “Rebel Hall,” stole gently over his fea- 
tures. 

* God give her strength to bear it,” he 
murmured, “ His, will be done always. 
Read a little to me, old boy.” 

I took out my little Bible from my jack: 
et-pocket, and read the fifty-first Psalm. 
The ambulance drove up, and I carried 
him to the hospital. 


Thence we came here to “Sweet Wil- 
lows.” 


July 11th.—Guy’s wife has been reading 
Cameeus tous. Here is a sonnet that she 


read to us last night, written on the death - 


of that sweet Donna Caterina de Ataide. 
No wonder the lady’s voice trembled. 


“Those charming eyes, within whose star- 
ry sphere 

Love whilom sat, and smiled the hours 
away, 

Those braids of light that shamed the 
beams of day, 

That hand benignant and that heart sin- 
cere ; 

Those virgin cheeks, which did so late ap- 
pear 

Like snow-banks scattered with the blooms 
of May, 

Turn’d to a little cold and worthless clay— 

Are gone—forever gone-—and perished 
here— 

But not unbathed by memory’s warmest 
tear |— 

Death! thou hast torn, in one unpitying 
hour, 

That fragrant plant, to which, while scarce 
a fow’r, 4 

The mellower fruitage of its prime was 
given : ' 

Love saw the deed—and as he linger’d 
near, 

Sighed o’er the ruin, and returned to Hea- 
ven,” 


“Ah!” said Guy, “how I pity him! He 
was one of those “ Unsuccessful Men” you 
were speaking of last night.” 

“Pity him! oh! no, they’ré far above 
our pity, Guy. When I ponder their sad, 
patient lives, a feeling of love and awe 
comes over me; I hear the sound of their 
voices above the rush and roar of the tor- 
rent of the long years, and a sympathy 
warm from my heart goes out to meet 
them. I never tire of dreaming of the 
misfortunes ofthese men. There is Dante 
Alighieri, whom I follow with sorrowful 
eyes, at one time wandering over the wild 
mountains of Lunigiana, at another, stand- 
ing at a crossing in a great, bustling city, 
stretching out the hand that wrote the “Di- 
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dead, himself an exile. And this same 
Luis de Cameens, fighting under the scorch- 
ing sun of Africa, and coming home to 


was ever in his dteams in that far away 
land, just as he saw her years before, 
kneeling inthe old cathedral of ‘Christ’s 
wounds,’ jhe hair of lucid gold, shadowing 
the warm, white shoulders, the tender 
smile nestling ‘round the dimpled mouth, 
constancy beaming in the deep-blue eyes, 


‘The sweetest eyes that e’er were seen,’ 


as he sang. And thenI bend over and see 
by the dim rush-light the great poet dying 
on his straw pallet, in the alms house, at 
Lisbon. Think of these men of genius, 
poets, painters, sculptors, who have. toiled 
day after day fora simple crust, while men 
of inférior intellect were rolling in afflu- 
ence: think of Otway dying iu his garret; 
Chatterton starving at the “ Three Mitres,” 
in great, bustling London; Edgar A. Poe, 
falling asleep in the alms-house of his ne 
tive city! Pity them! Oh, no. They had 
that within which more than compensated 
for all these outward ills. Friendless, alone, 
they struggled on, (all save that marvel- 
lous boy, Chatterton,) proud, defiant, know- 
ing that the world could never take away 
those splendid visions that enraptured they 
gazed upon in their cold, cheerless lodg- 
ings. After lives of sadness and suffering 
and neglect, they have died in these dreary 
haunts, conscious to the last that they did 
not live in vain. ‘Only a pauper,’ says 
Dives, as the pine coffin jostles on to Pot- 
ter’s Field. Then the world is grateful 
TOOLATE. There are golden-clasped copies 
of the books written with the blood of 
weary hearts: there are beautiful mausolea 
with pompous inscriptions. ‘He asked 
for bread, and lo! ye gave a stone,’ as 
Wesley said of poor Butler. Their lives, 
like Tom Hood’s, but ‘The Song of the 
Shirt.’ ” | 

I am a great talker, and as they all say 
here that they like to hear me talk, I en- 
joy myself amazingly: indeed; when I 
light. my pipe after tea, and have my great 
arm-chair earried.out on the broad piazza, 
where the whole family gathers around 
me, lamas much autocrat as ever John 


There was silence for some time after I 
had finished. The stars shone down se- 
renely from the summer sky, and all seem- 
ed to be in a pleasant.sort of reverie. 


Perhaps they were pondering what I had 
said. 


At last Guy’s wife spoke. 

“When you ponder the lives of these 
great men, ‘God’s prophets of the Beauti- 
ful, du you never recall the sad history of 
L. E. L.” 


“Aye,” I went on, “I often think over 


_|the life ‘she led: patient and meek, the- 
weary, tender heart breaking from the cold ° 


neglect of him she loved, crying out in 
grief to absent loved ones, ‘ Do ye think of 
me as I think of you” Af last, falling, 
asleep in that dreary barrack yard, with 
naught but the tramp.of the stern soldiery, 
as a requiem for her who had sung so 
sweetly of love and constancy. And then 
that sweet, trembling, artless Stella, wor- 
shipping the great, infamous Dean ; leav- 
ing everything for his sake, quailing at the 
slightest frown of that bad man. He din- 
ing in state with the great lords and ladies 
at the court in far away England, and she 
in the lonely Irish parsonage, longing for 
him to come home again, and weeping 
with delight when she reads his letters, 
and he calls her ‘ pretty Stellakins! Mr. 
Thackeray may well call her ‘one of the 
saints of English history.” I honour him 
for the beautiful tribute he has paid to her 
memory in his lecturé on Swift. 


If you ponder the’sad, sorrowful lives of 
these men and women, their unwavering 
courage, the devotion that never faltered, 
how they were ‘educated’ in afiliction, 
can you wonder at the love I fee! for 
them?” — 

Here the bell rang for prayers, and we 
all went in. If any body should ever see 
this diary, I don’t want them to- think that 
Ttalked just as I have written © The fact 
is, it is impossible for a man not to “iron 
out the crumpled edges,”-as that witty Au- 
tocrat of the Breakfast Table says, when 
writing d)wn a conversation, his Own es- 
pecially—They might think that was pom- 
pous, and Iam nota bit so. I appeal to 
my friends here for confirmation. 


July 13th.—What a chapter in the great 





Dryden was at Wills’. : 


-|book of Humanity is that of Unknown 
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Heroes, “Those great names, that I men- 
tioned ‘in'thé’ cohversation set down, have 
an everlasting fame; the deathless laurel, 
the bays forever green, twined around their 
pale foreheads. But the Unknown He- 
roes! Ah! yes, “the Unknown,” 


“« ——-- who have known 
The cross without the crown of glory.” 


We were talking about this last night. 

“ Would you like to hear Holmes’ beau- 
tiful poem, ‘ The Voiceless? ” I said. 

“Oh! yes,” they all replied. 

So I repeated it over slowly. 

I went’on: 

“On every hard-fought field how many 
heroes, as high-souled and chivalrous as 
any Sir Lancelot or Sir Tristram of Ro- 
mance, go down in the press of the fight 
all unknown! Who knows the name. of 
the grim Zouave, who leaped the foremost 
upon the parapet of the Malakoff, or of 
him who was found lying close under the 
Russian guns on the steppes of Alma?” 

“* ___. carent quia vate sacro,” 
said Guy, smiling. | 

“ But it is not of these that I am talk- 
ing. It is of those men and women, who 
have been baptized with a baptism more 
terrible than the deadly battle-glare, yet 
have never quailed; whom we meet in 
our every-day life, steadily doing their 
duty ; : 
‘No sign 
Save faded lip and whitening tresses’ 


that the stout hearts are breaking. Does 
not this show a loftier courage than that 
which prompts a man to go up the deadly 
breach without faltering? Youall pity she 
* poet-woman, in that frantic leap from 


snow-crowned Leucas into the blue Agean;. 


telligent, a Christian gentleman; who had 
‘loved and lost,’ calmly and steadily 


*‘ Bow before the Awful Will 
And bear it with an honest heart.’ 


Can you imagine how I love and respeet 
this man, who carried a ‘beagty in his 
daily life, so brave, so gentle, so pure.” 

“ Sorrow is a good friend after all,” said 
Guy softly. 

“ Aye, a good friend; very bitter at first, 
but if there is any good in you, it will 
show itself when the great trial comes. I 
can’t fancy a strong man dreaming away 
listlessly over his hope shivered by one 
word from a woman ; always peering back 
through the gloom at the Micanr-Have- 
Bren, not having the courage to look for- 
ward to that Pillar of Fire, which can 
light mp all the Dark, if our Will is strong, 
our trust in God unwavering. When I 
think of the suffering of these Unknown 
Heroes, I can feel no sympathy for the 
counterfeited sorrows of so many of the 
great names of earth, who only fancy that 
they’ve felt the blow of affliction. It’s a 
sorrow that exists only in their books ; 
books that I read with undimmed eyes. 
If you pick up ‘Owen Meredith’ poems, 
you’d imagine from the beautiful jeremiads, 
that his affliction. was indeed heavier than 
lie could bear. On the other hand, you 
turn over the leaves of the History of New 
York, by Diedrich Knickerbocker, or The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and smile over 
the quaint, delightful humour, never think- 
ing of the calm, brave old man, who, mind- 
ful of the love of his youthful days, wan- 
dering alone through foreign lands, goes 
down to the grave wifeless, his whitened 
locks crowned with bays so nobly won: 


you weep over the unfortunate loves of Who; eithough the days of the years of his 
Abélard and Héloise; the light that flung pilgrimage had more than reached three 


its radiance across the Hellespont for the 


score and ten, was still true to the maiden, 


fearless lover shines still across the great} Whose cheek had flushed, whose eye had 
wastes of Time; but nobler and more|lighted up at the sound of his footstep, 


touching histories are to be regd in the 


long, long ago; aye, still true, although the 


high, pale faces, that pas3 us every day. | Violets and daisies had been growing over 
I know gmen, aye, and women too, who her grave for more than half a century. 
have the pluck to look a great hope shiver- | What a noble hero was this! What a de- 
ed, a life that ‘reads all backwards,’ braye-| voted constancy was here! Was not this 
ly in the face. I have séen a man in the|man’s life a more touching poem than any 





very flower of his manhood, wealthy, in-|the other ever wrote?” 
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“Come,” said Guy’s wifé, “you must 
finish your talk in the house, the night air 
is too damp for you invalids.” 

Guy and I, who had been -sleeping in 
the mud and rain for more than a year, 
laughed, but we went in. 

nnn FD tree — 


“TO M. C——, 
On being asked “ Why Speak of Change?’ 
BY MRS. 8. A. DINKINS, OF SO: CA. 


I never was a summer friend, my heart 
could never hold 

Communigen with those worldlings, whose 
love is bought and sold, 

Who spring like flowers upon the path, on 
which the sun-beams play— 

But, fickle as the light in which they flour- 
ish, pass away. 

Ih lov’d the early friends, known in child- 
hood’s happiest hours, 

The river bank we played upon, the bunch 
of wildest flow’rs, 

Which seemed more beautiful to com and 
dearer far were they 

Than garden clusters reared with care, that 
bloomed but to decay. 


I lov’d the dark green pines, that caught 
each burning noon-tide ray, _ 

And kept us shaded from the heat, the 
long, long summer day, 

The mossy bank—the spring, that ouinnd 
our walking boundary line, 

The fragrant wreaths we daily wove of the 
yellow jas’mine vine— 

I love them all as fondly as when many 
years ago— 

I deemed that neither henst or mind could 
greater pleasures know ; 

Old joys—old loves, old memories, on which 
Time’s seal is set, 

A tenfold power possesseth still—I would 
not mar it yet. 


Though childhood has been pass’d and 
girlhood’s riper years, 

Have brought their common share, to me, 
of worldly hopes and fears, 

Though I wreathe no more the flowers, nor 
tread the walk beside the spring, 

Nor hear the wild bird’s song through the 


Although those early friends are gone, our 
paths in life apart, 

I see them, hear their voices oft, and Sel 
them near my heart. 

I never loved them less; they knew, had 
choice been given rie | 
No promised gift of purer love, had ever 
set me free. 


But God is good! He raiseth up kind 
friends in every sphere, 
[ lost my early playmates, yet ’mid kindred 
found a share. 
For like those plants which seek the spot, 
where streams invite their growth, 
My heart sought sympathy and love—and 
in new friends found both. 
I leved them dearly, aye too well, my 
yearning heart was filled,» 
From woman's cup of life one’ drop most 
precious was distilled, 
Its sweetness mingled with each draught, 
to my thirsting ~— given, 
Such rays of pleasure o’er me shone, Earth 
seemed too much like Heaven. 
. * * x . ¥ 


But when the changes: came,,alas! when 
dream-like voices woke 

My slumbering spirit to the truth, my soul’s 
deep anguish spoke ; 

So sadly—tearfally at first—with injured 
pride at last 

Calling loudly for the love i it gave and 
theirs so quickly past. 

No sound—no word of tenderness—all 
gifts had been in vain— 

The change so great it left no sign like 
shipwreck on the main! 

Time passed—their greeting came, but 
cold as though the atmosphere 

In which I moved, congealed the love, the 
words were meant to bear. 


Whence came all this? I sought not then 
the myst’ry to explain, 

I looked within my burning heart, but 
dared not look again— 

The avenging fires from Heaven were sent, 

_ @ Warning to return, 

My hands should raise no earthly shrine, 
no incense should I burn. 

By all these sadd’ning memories that crowd 
upon me now, 

Leaving sorrow in my heart, darker clouds 





pine’s green branches ring— 
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upon my picket 
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By every future joy or hope, which may 
thy bosom fill, . 

Ask not my harp, why every string vibrates 
of changes still. 


I ¢annot sweep another chord, all echo but 
‘one tone, 

And mem’ry wakens: painfully to find its 
music gone. 

Then, marvel not that aching hearts, can 
breathe no joyous strain, 

Nor heedlessly re-ope the wounds that 
have been closed with pain. 

Think how much more of happiness has 
been thy lot, than theirs, 

And from their long seal’d fountains, bring 
not the flooding tears. 

The silent heart that miser-like, from all, 
withhojds the key, 

Must own a bitter thraldom in remember’d 
misery. 


rrr SS rrr 


SATIRICAL ROMANCE—THACKE- 
RAY, DICKENS, LEVER. 


BY SAMUEL D. DAVIES. 


Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Aristophanesque, 
poeta, 

Atque alii, quorum comedia’ prisca viro- 
rum est, 

Si quis erat dignus describi, quod malus 
ac fur, 

Quod moechus foret, aut sicarius, aut allio- 

_ gui 
Famosus, multa cum libertate notabaht. 
. Horativs. 


Originally, comedy and satire were iden- 
tical, at least“in form. “Accordingly, we 
find Aristophanes aiming not only to real- 
ize the ludicrous, which in general consti- 
tutes the essential characteristic of come- 
dy, but at the same time exhibiting towards 
the follies and abuses of his age, a spirit 
so decidedly intolerant and derisive, that 
he included a moral putpose also, i. e. cen- 
sure, which belongs, more strictly speak; 
ing, to the province of satire. No attempt 
had yet, been made to resolve this com- 
pound phenomenon into its primary ele- 
ments, at least to. the extent of giving 
them each a separate form, and thus they 


continued to subsist together in a state of 
the most intimate combination, 

Gods, poets, philosophers, statesmen, 
private. individuals, and.even women, 
were personally subjected to the most 
caustic and unsparing ridicule, nor was it 


until a period long subsequent that this di- 


rect method of applying the lash to public 
and private offenders, was abandoned, and 
purely fictitious characters and incidents 
came to be substituted in the place of real 
ones, This salutary reform, resulting ne- 
cessarily from the progress of social refine- 
ment, gave rise to what was termed “ the 
new comedy,” which received its highest 
finish from the hand of Menander, about 
the year 380, B. C., his plays being trans- 
lated into Latin, a century or so later, by 
Plautus and Terence.* 


The Romans were the first to produce 
satire as a distinct species of literary com- 
position, but inasmuch as they borrowed 
their comedy from the “new comedy” of 
the Greeks, which was itself strongly sug- 
gestive of the satirical style, no great 
merit can be consistently claimed for — 
merely designating by name, what already 
possessed a real, if not an acknowledged, 
existence. However, comedy and satire 
became finally separated in form, though 
still retaining that mutual affinity and in- 
ternal resemblance that bad characterized 
them from their earliest origin. Nor can 
we regret that such is the case. The pro- 
found wordly experience and philosophic 
acumen which Horace so delightfully ex- 
hibits in his satires, is in no respect less 
worthy of admiration than the pure and 


‘Inoble sentiment of Terence, or the genu- 


ine humour of Plautus, who reveals much 
more of the Roman character than his 
celebrated successor. Much indeed might 
be said of the Roman satiri:ts, and espe- 
cially of Juvenal, whose genius was 
searcely inferior to that of his Epicurean 
predecessor, but a passing allusion is all 
that our present purpose requires. 

Passing over a portion of the sixteenth 
century, during which comedy was repre- 





* «Pp: Terentius Afer appears to have 


‘been born at Carthage, about the year 195, 


B. C., and was, therefore, some half centu- 





ry younger than Plautus,”-——LippgL. 
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sented almost exclusively by the Italian Arle- 
quino, which, with various modifications, 
found its. way into Spain, France, Germa- 
ny, and England, we discover towards the 
commencement of the seventeenth centu- 
ty, a decided elevation of tone in the treat- 
ment of the ludicrous by. Rabeelais, Julio 
Cesare .Croce, Cervantes, Le Sage, and 
others who seem, in some sort, to have re- 
vived the ancient union of comedy and 
satire, though not in its original dramatic 
form. But while these two species of com- 
position had acquired and still maintained 
a separate existence in England. daring 
the last century, “comic romance,” at the 
same time, made.its appearance, and was 
perfected by Fielding and Smollet,. These 
authors, adhering more closely to the side of 
comedy, designed rather to produce the lu- 
dicrous in general, than to satirize prevail- 
ing sentiments and usages, though such a 
purpose was by.no means inconsistent 
with the spirit in, which they wrote. There 
is, however, an air of gravity even in their 
humour, which strongly reminds us of 
some learned and dignified old gentleman, 
recounting to another of equal years, the 
varied experiences of his early youth. Po- 
etical satire was. at that time, the most 
customary form, ard became honoured by 
the authorship of Pope, Dr. Johnson, and 
other distinguished writers, though at the 
present day, if we except a sort of satiri- 
cal poetry which belongs more properly to 
the sentimental,class, it is wholly aban- 
doned by our best authors. And comedy, 
once embellished by the brilliant genius of 
Sheridan and ‘supported by the talent of 
Cibber, Nokes, and others, has now no 
higher representation than “ The Toodles,” 
with an almost infinite series of descend- 
ing gradations. 

Yét we are not losers—--we still have ro- 
mance, comedy and satire, in their most 
legitimate form, and we find them in the 
works 6f Thackeray, Dickens, and Lever. 
Intensely satirical in motive, and realizing 
the most concentrated idea of the burlesque, 
drawing, for the most part, directly from 
nature, and rarely offending by absurd ex- 
aggeration and bizarrerie, discarding ex- 
travagant sentimentalism, yét abounding 
in. the freshness and sincerity of whole- 
some, unaffected feeling, they prove them- 





selves fully equal f the purpose they es- 


say, of reconciling philosophy with life ; 
of deducing the highest wisdom, the 
yw ocavrov, from the humiliating little- 
nesses, as well as from the more elevated 
traits that go to form the sum of. human 
claaracter. At once philosophers, satirists, 
humerists, while affording ample evidence 
of their being the most human of man- 
kind, their creations surpass the highest 
excellences of Grecian comedy, Roman 
satire, medieval wit, and the comie ro- 
mance of the last century, by uniting the 
most valuable features of all, with a cer- 
tain additional something of their own, in 
one harmonious combination, not inaptly 
denominated Satirical Romance, which we 
are constrained to pronounce one of the 
most remarkable of modern intellectual 
achievements. 

Yet the popularity of these works, with 
us, at least, is confined to a comparatively 
limited circle of admirers. Readers, whose 
earlier tastes were formed in the school of 
Tom Jones. and Humphrey Clinker, or by 
the works of Richardson, Godwin, Mrs. 
Radcliffe, and latterly, of Scott, Bulwer, 
and others, of the more romantic cast, can 
find but little in the pages of the satirical 
romances to elicit one feeling of sympathy, 
or word of commendation. Is it to the 
prejudices of early habit and association 
that this circumsiance is to be imputed, or 
to a natural deficiency in some. peculiar 
kind of sensibility—or do the works them- 
selves contain any thing which is positive- 
ly repugnant to our ideas of good taste and 
true humanity? If good taste were an ab- 
solute entity; if it constituted an invaria- 
ble and universal criterion, the answer 
here would not be ambiguous. But not 
being uniform and absolute—on the con- 
trary, being variable and conditional, séme 
erities.may be held justified in pronoun- 
cing the principles of good taste grossly 
violated by these authors, while others, 
perhaps with greater show of reason, may 
regard them as the originators of a style, 
equally entitled to consideration with that 
of older and better established writers. 
But however much opinions may differ on 
an immaterial point like this, they cannot 
but coincide as to the perfect fidelity with 
which these authors adhere to the truth of 
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nature, exhibiting it #@ it is; and not as it) cessary that we enter into the spirit of the 


might be, under certain impossible condi- 
tions, which some romancers, so- far from 
feeling any hesitation, rather take especial 
delight, in postulating. For example, it 
would not be difficult to attain to perfect 
virtue, provided it were possible to annihi- 
late every temptation and propensfy to 
evil; but there are-certain accessories or 
accompaniments, and these are some of 
them, which are so closely interwoven 
with the conditions of human existence, 
that they cannot be severed from it with- 
out producing an entire change in the 
whole economy of life; and he is bold in- 
deed who. would undertake to ignore them 
in his estimate of humanity. 

That the works of these authors possess 
original and striking peculiarities, will not 
be questioned; that in some respects they 
differ essentially from every species of fic- 
titious composition extant, is frankly ad- 
mitted ; that they contain much, perhaps a 
sort of novelty and uniqueness, which at 
first view, is calculated to repel rather 
than invite, may also be true; but even 
these considerations fail to explain why 
the works referred to, have not been re- 
ceived approvingly by a majority of en- 
lightened readers, for such we believe to 
be the case. The resson, then, must lie in 
the peculiar tone and spirit of these works, 
and we shall discover that it not only ac- 
counts for, but in reality, necessitates the 
fact which now engages our attention. 
Their most prominent features are, humor, 
universal humor, both in style and inci- 
dent—ridentem dicere verum quid vetat ?— 
the faithful reflection of life under its most 
ordinary and natural aspects ; satire, the 
most refined and pointed, on the absurdi- 
ties of fashionable life; but little poetry, 
anf an exceedingly temperate use of the 
pathetic, not making it the ultimate pur- 
pose of their art, for as such, it is never 
admissible, but allowing it only as it arises 
in the regular course of events. This lat- 
ter observation is probably more applica- 
ble to Thackeray and Lever, than to Dick- 


author. But it may well be asked if every 
person, even of literary tastes and habits, 
can enter into the spirit of these authors? 
We apprehend not; for this necessarily 
presupposes, in the first place, a taste for 
the humorous, which in some persons is 
entirely wanting ; or secondly, a fondness, 
however conditioned 1t may be, for gay 
and giddy society, or for reckless, low, or 
dissipated life, whose sins and follies may 
afford most valuable instruction, or very 
rational amusement, even to those who do 
not themselves contribute to augment them; 
yetitis not every one, who, even to this 
extent, complacently endures the presence 
of the vulgar and burlesque. Still another 
reason is, that those who resort to works 
of fiction as a source of recteation and en- 
tertainnrent, delight in the pathetic rather 
than in the ludicrous; in tears rather than 
in laughter; in ideal exaggeration rather 
than in the faithful copying of natural 
models. We conclude, therefore, that there 
are certain conditions of taste and temper- 
ament which must be fulfilled in the rea- 
der, before the spirit of these works ean 
be properly appreciated—viz: love of 
gaiety, love of “nature unadorned,” and a 
keen perception of the ludicrous. Though 
admitting these several reasons why our 
authors should not be universally admired, 
yet their claims to popularity are undoubt- 
edly more genuine and rational than of 
any other class of fiction writers. 

Authors of sentimental romance, endea- 
vor generally to construct the most exag- 
gerated ideal of beauty and deformity, vir- 
tue and vice, happiness and misery, which 
far exceeding the realities of life in tone 
and colour, must inevitably produce upon 
the moral and imaginative faculties, an ef- 
fect almost identical with that which the 
physical system experiences from the use 
of intoxicating agents. To this circum 
stance alone, is due the immense populari- 
ty of such works, and in it we recognize, 
as it were, different shades of tastes, cor- 
responding to the different modes in which 


ens, who is by far the most sentimental of| the ideal has transcended the limit of natu- 


this distinguished trio. 
Now, it is hardly worth while to remark 
that, in order to appreciate a literary work; 


ral truth or virtuous decorum. The drunk- 
ard requires’ artificial stimulants, because 


the equable and salutary flow of vitality, 





and particularly a work of fiction, it is ne- 


which nature has established, becomes too 
ea 
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weak and sluggish for his eager passions— 
in other words, nature no longer satisfies 
him, and he seeks to satisfy himself by the 
use of unnatural means. So with lovers 
of .high-wrought romance. The simple 
truth of nature; of life as it really appears, 
proves insufficient to satisfy the require- 
ments of their debauched imagination, and 
they look beyond for the unnatural, the 
supernatural, which alone can furnish the 
necessary excitatives for their over in- 
dulged fancies and deadened sensibilities. 
To Bulwer, whom we regard as realizing 
the very highest ideal of romantié fiction 
that kas ever yet been attained, the utmost 
praise may be justly awarded, without of- 
fence to the most fastidious taste, or the 
most enlightened erudition. But far be 
neath him, yet in thesame category, stands 
the writer of what are termed “ blood and 
thunder” stories, which however at va- 
riance with our ideas of good taste and 
sound morality, serve only to designate 
particular degrees of the same passion for 
exaggerated representation that renders 
Bulwer himself so universally esteemed. 
We, of course, do not mean to degrade the 
_creations of that noble genius to a level 
with the eommon-flace productions which 
sometimes figure in our periodicals, still 
less with those vulgar and revolting com- 
positions which newsboys circulate and 
recommend, We speak genericaliy, not of 
individuals, Thackery, Dickens and Le- 
ver, on the other hand, carefully. avoid 
giving any enceuragement to these literary 
debauchees, and it is chiefly on this ac- 
count that they are not so generally accep- 
table as those authors whe pursue the op- 
posite course. We must be content, nay, 
we must find our highest enjoyment in 
contemplating the plain truth of humanity 
with its infirmitiesand deformities, as well 
asin its more imposing aspects;and we 
shall thus be in a condition to estimate at 
its true value whatever of good and noble 
does actually mingle. and manifest itse)f in 
the natural development of human char- 
acter. There is now unfortunately, .and 
always has been, much in the life of man 
to call forth the tears of an Heracleitus, but 
if some kind and good-natured Democritus 
come forward with equal reason in his fa- 


py are we, whose spirits rise at his bidding, 
It is altogether unnecessary to dwell on 
the peculiar excellences of these authors. 
Abundant and merited praise has long 
since been awarded; and to those who ap- 
preciate them, it would now be superfluous; 
to those who do not, it must prove entirely 
unavailing to inspire them with appreciate 
minds. 

We must, however, add one or two ob- 
servations on the artistic aspect of these 
works, which may in some measure, serve 
to elucidate the question we have been 
considering, viz: why their popularity is 
eomparatively so limited. Objection is 
sometimes made that the characters are 
taken, for the most part, from the least re- 
fined and least dignified portion of man- 
kind ; an objection fatal indeed, with those. 
fastidious creatures of social conventional- 


formable to their artificial standard, and 
who love not nature for that most rational 
of all reasons, simply because it ts nature. 
Artistic themes and modes of treatrhent 
are usually arranged under these catego- 
ries, technically termed the noble, the com- 


&c.,) (das Edele, das Gemeine, das Nied- 
rige.) Bulwer, Scott, and the multitude of 
writers who belong to this class, may be 
referred to as illustrating the first of the 
above distinctions. They give especial 
preference to the noble in all their crea- 
tions, in the style and spirit of their works, 
in the action and delineation of their prin- 
cipal characters, and this peculiarity being 
common to them all, may be regarded as 
their distinctive characteristic, The term 
noble, however, is by no means restricted 
here to the single idea of virtue or of dig- 
nity, but is extended to every species of 
phenomena, whether good or evil, which 
are capable of exciting any strong or in- 
tense emotion of a serious nature not in- 
compatible with the idea of tragedy. 

Now Thackeray, Dickens and Lever, 
evince a decided preference for the com- 
mon, often bordering on the vulgar. But 
this ‘statement involves no detraction from 
their artistic merit. On the contrary, they 
are thus enabled to display at still greater 
advantage, the wonderful resources of their 





vour to bid us laugh instead of weep, hap- 


genius, in so treating the common and the 


ism, who tolerate nothing that is not ¢on- . 


mon and the vulgar, (i. e. low, mean, base,’ 
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, 
vulgar, that they become elevated in im: 
portance to an equality with the noble. 
We cannot, therefore, subscribe to the cen- 
sure which is sometimes directed against 
these authors, becanse they decline intro- 
ducing their readers among the far-de- 
scended nobility, or refuse to transpert them 
to a region of celestial beauty, and uncon- 
ditional felicity. And the following ex- 
tracts from a well-known German writer,* 
whose pre-eminent genius and thoroughly 
cultivated taste entitle his opinion to more 
than ordinary consideration, seem to fur- 
nish abundant vindication, of ovr authors’ 
good taste and judgment. “ Whatever is 
not addressed to the mind, but possesses 
only a sensual interest, is called eommon. 
Now although there are many things which 
have this essential quality, yet inasmuch 
as they may be ennobled by the mode of 
treatment, we speak artistically only of the 
common in form. 

A common mind will degrade the loftiest 
theme, but a great and noble genius will 


' dignify the meanest, by investing it with 


an intellectual interest and ‘an elevated sig- 
nificanee.”’ Again: “ There are occasions 
on which the vulgar is admissible, viz: 
when the object is to provoke laughter. 
Persons of the utmost refinement may 
without betraying low and vitiated tastes, 
amuse themselves with the rude but sin- 
cere expression of natural feeling and the 
simple, unpolished manners, which prevail 
among the peasantry. A man of high po- 
sition, if seen in a state of intoxication, 
would excite profound disgust, while a 
drunken sailor or postilion, would only 
provoke merriment; so jests, which would 
be intolerable among the educated, delight 
us in the mouth of the vulgar.” Now if 
Thackeray, Dickens and Leverintroduce us 
to such characters, their justification is 
given abeve ; they do so to make us laugh, 
and in accomplishing this purpose, they 
only prove themselves proficient in their 
art. Rut when these vulgar charac- 
ters rising above the fortuiteus circum- 
stances of a social position, which ren- 
ders them contemptible in our eyes, 





* J. F. Schiller, Gendanken ueber den 
Gebrauch des Gemeinen und Niedrigen in 
der Kunst. 





throw eff the accidental and arraying 
themselves in the sublime attributes of 
their humanity, stand before us in the aw- 
ful image of their Creator, then does the 
artist become the authorized interpreter of 
the “ Divine Idea,” compelling us to yield 
them our reverence, and to confess that 
man is indeed more grand and wonderful 
than aught that he himself creates or 
dreams. Death found the humble Barkis 
“willing” still, and there is something at 
once touching and sublime in the cheerful- 
ness of his resignation, the calmness, and 
simplicity of his faith. Equally admirable 
is the generous self-devotion of Tipperary 
Joe, who with a spirit delicately sensitive 
to the merest breath of insult, and shrink- 
ing instinctively from the very semblance of 
selfish and dishonouring motives, yet haz- 
arded his life, in testimony of his gratitude 
to a benefactor, whose claims were far be- 
low so high a sacrifice. Other characters 
will readily suggest themselves. We may 
scorn them, while we smile at their sim- 
plicity and ignorance, but when they re- 
mind us that they too have hearts to love 
and suffer, spirits that through the shadows 
of earth, still look up confidingly to the In- 
visible Guardian of men, we no longer 
disown them as brethren, but give them all 
our sympathy. 

Still it may be, that some persons are so 
constituted by nature that they can in truth 
recognize no common ground, not even 
that of humanity, between themselves and 
their inferiors; whose sense of decorum is 
so refined and unaccommodating, that they 
are not permitted to seek even objects ot 
compassion or of ridicule beyond the con- 
tracted sphere of their own pecdliar tastes 
and prejudices ; in a word, who are utter 
strangers to that noble sentiment of Te- 
rence, which cannot be too often repeated, 
“Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum 
puto.”* 





** This philanthrophy, however, need 
not include negrophilism, notwithstanding 
Terence himself was born in Africa ;, nei- 
ther does it require us to endorse that false 
and pernicious generalism which Mr. Jef- 
ferson incorporated into the colonial Dec- 
laration of Independence, asserting the 
universal equality of mankind. Moreover, 
the negro is not susceptible of artistic treat- 
ment; his very idea is repugnant to the 
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Each one of ‘our authors has some on 
liar merit; Thackeray is pre-eminently sa- 
tirical on the feelings as well as on the 
fashions ; Dickens, as was before observed, 
is more decidedly’ sentimental than ‘ihe 
other two, though his chief excellence is 
his humor; while’ Lever’s forte consists in 
bringing out the good in man, not such in- 
deed as angels might be content to share, 
but that kind of good qualities which are 
most Valuable to us in,our capacity of so- 
cial beings. These same traits combined 
in different proportions with a predominat- 
ing ingredient of humor, make up the to- 
tality of their literary characters. But the 
spirit of humor that pervades the works of 
these authors, is undoubtedly their distin- 
guishing merit. “La gaite vraiment inoffen- 
sive,” says Madame De Stael, “est celle qui 
appartient seulemente & |’ imagination,” and 
it was in accordance with this truth, that 
the old comedy of the Greeks was super- 
~ seded by the new, and modern wit, sharing 
the improvements of a higher civilization, 
surpassing that of all preceeding ages. 


nn rn nD tr rc 
“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


BY TENELLA. 


“Ty Micnt Have Bean.” In these four 
words how much of feeling lies, 

No sadder wail can from a crushed and 
bleeding heart arise; 

For Grief is.e’er most bitter, whein with 
skilful artist hand 

She bids the joys that “ might have been,” 
before the sufferer stand ;, 

While Happiness glows, like the diamond, 
yet more. purely bright, 

If with black sorrow we contrast its opales- 

. cent light. 
As tears will from the eyelid with both j joy 
- and sorrow start, 

“Tt Might Haye Been,” bursts. with each 
wave of feeling from the heart. 

When Death, the reaper, leaves the fields 
of ripe and. golden grain, 

To wield his siekle ’mid the flowers which 
round our hearths we train, 


spirit of noble art, and H. B. Stowe signaf- 
ly failed in her attempt to invest him with 
an wsthetic interest, after sacrificing truth, 
with the most unscrupulous license to the 





Where withered buds and blossoms mark 
his step from door to door, 

Till scarce a threshold’s left, his foot has 
not passed ‘o’er ; 

How well the Mother, on whose hearth- 
stone he has failed to tread, 

When for the grave she wreaths some love- 
ly little golden head, 

Sigh, in the fullness of a heart surcharged 
with solemn joy, 


For this, “It Might Have Been” my fate to 


deck your brow—my boy— 

Whilst the crushed heart of her, whose bud 

was blighted e’er twas blown 

Turns from each smiling babe to cry “thus 

Might Have Been my own.” . 

When, in the mellow ripeness of its love, 
the soul doth strive @: 

To keep the dead colc ashes of a youthful 
flame alive, 

And, with the richness of life’s tide throb- 
bing in every vein, 

Seeks in another heart to pour ita rare old 

wine again, 

Bringing a tempered glowing passion to the 

self-same shrine 


-|On which in earlier years the leniping, 


changing flan.e did shine ; 

How often will it find its golden image 
turned to lead, 

Its wild-flower wreath of feeling withered 
—all its rose-buds dead— 

Whilst, in that barren soil, the’ Passion 
flowers of later life ; 

Refuse to spread their crimson petals with 
rich perfume rife. ° 


' Oh | then, will it not ery “ had TI been wiser 


in-my spring 

What bright and fragrant blossoms might 
my glowing summer bring? 

And—as it sighing thinks how fair its pre- 
sent “ Might Have Been” 

Crush all Love’s genial warmth and tender- 
ness—not out—but in? 

Yes! like green moss on crumbling walls 
 there’s many a heart’ which lives 
Feeding itself but on a the Past 

ufito it gives. 
Whilst in its core Remedies its relent- 
. less hand doth turn =~ 
The barbed grief which there unseen doth 
ever fret and burn; '~ 
Seeking no sharper, — torture to 
avenge a@ sin, 





attainment of her fanatical objéct. 
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Than that which hidden lies wrapped in 
the thought “It Might Have Been.” 

Then in the night like ghosts, neglected du- 
ties rise, 

And whisper to the conscious heart, “ "tis 
here the evil lies, ; 

If thts you had but done, or that had but 
toreborne to do, 

The pang which pierces now your soul 
“might have been spared to you.” 

For ah! we truest measure.sorrow—not by 
present grief— 

But by that rankling pang to which Time 
brings us no relief.” 

And he who has not written on “the red 
leaves of his heart” 

“It Mient Have Baen,” knows not Grief’s 
keenest, sharpest dart, | 

For in life’s wake these solemn words for- 
ever more must glide, : 

Feeding—like a grim shark—on the dead 
hopes we’ve cast aside. 


er ne SRS 
GOOD EATINGS. 


In the lower part. of my countenance 
there isa remarkable excavation, which, 
while it does not disfigure me a great deal, 
costs me a heap of money and gives me a 
world of trouble. To fill. up this pit has 
been the labour of my life. For nearly 
forty years I have been hard at it, and the 
pit, this day, is, if anything, rather emptier 
than it ever was before. Don’t ask me 
what | have put into it to filkit up; rather 
ask. me what I have not. They tell me 
that the good people who first discovered 
this gaping cavern, endeavoured .o stop it 
up with—what do, you. reckon? . Milk! 


not excepted, and the plaguy excavation 
will not .stay filled. I think there isa 
quicksand bottom to it, if it has any bot 
tom; which I doubt. Did, I mention that 
the act of filling this pit wascalled.eating ? 
I don’t want to deceive you. My mouthis 
the wonderful excavation alluded to, 


It’s very strange, but somehow, I love to 

eat. Don’t you? I can’t help it. As far 

back as I can remember, I loved to eat; 

and now the habit is so confirmed that I 

don’t-even want to break myself of it. 

Yes, matters have come at length to such 

a pass, that unless I go three times a day 

to a long table and thrust a variety of 

things into my excavation, I am ‘sure to - 
feel badiy. And sometimes 1 feel badly 

if I do thrust ’em down. Odd, is’nt it? 

That’s what you call dyspepsia, or the 

dyspepsy. I would’nt advise you to get 

the dyspepsy, because the dyspepsy is a 
bad thing to have. 

But abort eating. For my part, Iam not 
one of those who content themselves with 
anything to eat. I’m no ostrich, to eat 
back-horn handle knives and broken glass. 
‘lam a right respectable sort of a person ; 
was born and raised on a Virginia planta- 
tion, and love good eating. Not only do I 
love good eating, but I know what good eat- 
ing is. ‘In my young days, I read many 
books 6n the subject, such as the “ Morsels 
of apicius,” an old book, out of print now, 
and a very interesting one. Iwas fond of 
Codkéry Books, and admired very much 
the diagramatic dissections of fowls, fish, 
hams, shoulders, and saddles of mutton, 
and the like. The last book I read on this 
appetizing theme was the “ Physiology of 
Taste,” by Brillat-Savarin. I expected to 


Fact, I assure you; they tried milk. It| earn something from this book. The nante 


makes me laugh to think .of such folly. 


of the anthor, Brillat-Savarin, promised 


Yet year after year I see folks pouring} something brilliant and sdvoury. “1 was 
milk into other, excavations. There is|cryelly disappointed. I learned nothing. 


mighty little sense in this world. Gallons 
upon gallons of milk are wasted, when a 
handful of mortar..would do .the business 
ina minute. In Skitzland, they fill these 
human, pits with. bees-wax, and there is 
never any more..trouble with them. I 
think I -will adopt. the bees-wax plan my- 
self, if this war don’t,endppretty soon. 

Since I quit. being a baby, J] have tried 


All’ I remember about the book is, that the 
author, a Frenchman, believes that the 
French are the only people in the world 
who know how to cook, and tells you that a 
properly educated stomach ‘can digest any 
quantity. For example, he instances the 
@ase of a friend of, his,.who swallowed 
twelve dozen raw oysters for a snack or 
lunch, and half an hour afterwards sat 





every thing in earth, air and water, dirt 


down and ate’ a hearty dinner. Now J 
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‘much for your French sacant and his ideas 


‘world that she took to good eating as a re- 
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once ate a boiled turkey for supper, but | 
don’t believe Mr. Brillat-Savarin’s story 
about the oysters. They must have been 
French oysters, probably about the size of 
the head of a pin. But the idea of a man’s 
eating twelve dozen York river oysters, 
each of whieh will. fill thé flat of a com- 
mon agricultural implement, or spade—do 
you reckon I’m going to believe any such 
fib as that? Pooh! If Brillat-Savarin 
should see one of our Virginia oysters, he 
would think it was a pillow in a glazed 
pillow-case.- I mean out of the shell, of 
course; for if he were to see it in the shell, 
he would immediately pronounce it to be 
one of our ancient Indian mounds. So 


about good eating. Virginia is the true 
plant-bed of every thing “ fittin’ to eat.” 


Not only do I love to eat, but I love to 
sit down and ghink about the good things I 
have eaten in my time, Is that the case 
with yourself? It makes me mighty hun- 
gry—it’s like reading about feasts and 
drinking bouts in novels, late at night, 
when all the restaurants and oyster-cellars 
are shut up, and you could’nt get a-crust of 
bread to save your life. Still, [ love to 
think over the glorious meals I -have en- 
joyed in times past, when I had the stom- 
ach of a Muscevy drake, and could eat 
forever. 


The first geod eating I remember, was 
at my Aunt Betsy’s. She lived in the 
county of Cumberland, so far out of the 


source against ennut. She bad more kinds 
of bread than any woman I ever heard of; 
splendid, hot, high, light bread—the best 
bread for breakfast of all others, if lam a 
judge—and roils, and biscuit, and waffles, 
and battercakes, and muffins, and pone, 
and ash-cake, and hoe-cake, and “salt 
risen” bread, and apple-bread, and crack- 
lin bread—did you ever eat any cracklin 
bread and many others; to say nothing 
about fritters, and pan-cakes, and suet- 
dumplings, and things of that sort. Then 
meats—especially at hog killing time— 
when we revelled in spare-ribs, sausages, 
chine, souce, brains—particularly brains— 


pig tails, too. Do you think I would dare 
call myselt a Virginian if I had not gnaw- 
ed a many one; tasting it gently with the 
tip of my tongue while it was burning het, 
and scusing it in the snow to hasten its 
cooling, so that | might the quicker glut 
my appetite upon the brown, crisp skin * 
How much more delightful, too, because of 
the presence of half a dozen little negro 
playmates, engaged in the same occupa- 
tion. «Tell me nothing about Charles 
Lamb’s Chinese theory of the origia of 
roast pig; mankind would never have 
learned the sublime virtue of cooked pig 
skin, but for the Virginian practice of eating 
pig tails. : 

In my “youthful age,” as Rabelais would 
say, I cared little for vegetables, but fruit 
was my joy; and in one of my Aunt Bet- 
sy’s apple orcharis—she had three—there 
grew a kind of apple which I never saw 
elsewhere, and which was, par exeellence, 
the apple of apples. It was rather a small 
apple, with a green skin, speckled with 
minute black spots. The meat, if I may 
so call it, was crisp as celery, and abound- 
ing im delicious juice. There was only 
one tree that bore these apples. I recol- 
lect well where it stood—on the left hand 
as you entered the garden, but not in it, 
and near the lower corner of the fence, not 
far from the patch of reeds planted for the 
benefit of my Cousin Horace, who was a 
great fisherman, and would use only reed 
poles. And then the cherries—bless me! 
the visceral agonies I have had from eat 
ing blackheart cherries. But I never could 
go morellos; could you? 


Destiny—shall I say an evil destiny? [ 
‘ennaniene think it was evil—destiny led 
me, in my seventh year, from Aunt Betsy’s, 
to a boarding school, near Langhorne’s 
Tavern. Concerning the eating I had 
there, my memory admonishes me to be 
silent; but I can never forget the little 
bottle of molasses, stopped with a corn-cob 
stopper, which I used to take in my tin 
bucket to school, for the school itself was 
a mile from the house in which we boarc- 
ers lived. There was a day scholar, Billy 
Trent, I think his name was, who used to 





dear life! how I did eat brains! and even 
chitterlings. But I can’t say that I loved’ 


give me some of his fried chicken, and 
that was so good. ‘Tis five and twenty 


“ chit’lins.”» Don’t ask me whether I ate years ago or more, since that boy gave me 
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that chicken; but now, when I think of) 
his goodness, the taste of the chicken 
comes back to me, and I am forced to cry 
out in the language of Baillie Nichol Jar- 
vie—" Heaven bless and save him!” And 
sometimes he had pie—no, puffs, peach 
puffs—did you ever eat any? Aint they 
nice? We boys used to open them, and 
say we were getting our lesson—that is; 
eating the book. Billy Trent used to give 
me a peach puff nowand then. Oh! 'e 
was a good boy. I hope he has fried 
chicken and peach puffs every day in the 
week and Sunday, too. Whenever I had 
a peach puff, I would go out of sight and 
meanly eat it by myself. But then peach 
puffs were such a rarity with me; I forgive 
myself for my meanness, One day, I took 
my puff and got up in a peach tree, to be 
out of the way of the other boys, and 
while I was there, astraddle of a limb, 
eating slowly and iuxuriously, the limb 
suddenly broke, and down I came, bump! 
on the ground. That's the reason, I reck- 
on, I never grew any taller than I am. 


Some five or ten miles from this school, 
there was a Tavern called Raine’s Tavern, 
and twenty or thirty miles further there 
was another Raine’s Tavern; and the good 
eating furnished by these taverns is some- 
thing for ad man to dream over to the end 
of his days. It was in the good old times, 
the splendid old times, of stages and horse 
back travelling—the blessed era of saddle- 
bags and portmantles—for mercy’s sake 
don’t call "em portmanteaus—that I, a boy 
of seven or eight, with a glorious diges- 
tion, used to go to Raine’s Tavern on my 
way home from school. In'that great day, 
the Virginia Country Tavern was an oasis 
in the wilderness; a Hebrew altar, smoking 
ever with the incense of fat things and sa- 
voury firstlings of the flock; supplied 
plenteously with the oval fruit of dainty 
pullets, with venison, with old hares and 
squirrels; shoat also, with other game, and 
flowing with milk. and honey; like a’ wea- 
ther-boarded Canaan, with a front porch, 
and a bar for the dispensing of peach and 
honey, at one or the other end thereof. 
Ah, me! I wonder if those good old days 
willever come back. Nay, truly. They 
cannot; for railroads, war, Yankees, and 
Father Time, have done the business for 


us of that day and generation. When 
peace comes—if it ever does—will come 
Yankees, bringing cod-fish balls in their 
hands. I see the Virginians of 1890, eat- 
ing these hideous globes; and—but Ill be 
dead before that time, thank goodness ! 

I was going tg tell you about Raine’s 
Tavern. 


Vacation had come at last. The boys 
had all had a cutaneous diséase, and had 
been living on brimstone and milk. I was 
one of the sufferers—had gotten well— 
could eat what I pleased, but had been 
saving myself for a week, in order to do 
justice to the supper at Raine’s. Behold 
me at the table, resplendent with glass- 
ware, and groaning under dinner and sup- 
per combined—all sorts of meats, pound 
cake, preserves, rich swee. milk, and even 
candies. What a feast for a famished 
school-boy! How he did gorge! Did he, 
though? Alas, no! Before the vastness 
and variety of the bounty outspread before 
him, his inexperienced appetite staggered, 
reeled, fell, died stone dead. Three mouth- 
fuls satiated him; four brought nausea. 
Unhappy lad! Through all the years that 
have sped since that miserable night, I see 
him retreating from that gorgeous table—a 
disappointed, mortified, maddened, sick- 
ened thing—and I pity him from the bot- 
tom of my heart. Oh, that Raines would 
give him another chance this very night— 
when pound cake is a dollar the square 
inch, and preserves are but memories of 
the past to the war-oppressed’ people of 
Richmond. Why, even meal is $14 a 
bushel. 

A year or two after the fiasco at Raine’s, 
found me ata Yankee boarding-school in 
New Jersey, and with an appetite bigger 
than my breeches, so to speak. We lived 
plainly, as is not uncommon at boarding- 
schools, and we talked French at table. 
Donnez moi la beurre, si'l vous plait. Voule= 
vous des pommes de terre? See what a fine 
French scholar this system. of table-talk 
made me! So far so good. But, in emer- 
gencies, wt jumbled English, French, La- 
tin and Greek together Jai plus beaucoup 
de sturgeon. Vous avez mon saucer, vous 
scoundrel. Vous non handay cette sel, 7¢ 
break votre kephale. I have doubts wheth- 
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Professors of French, or acquired fame as} 
translaters of that language. 

During the session, which lasted five 
months, we were never allowed to eat but- 
ter and molasses—glorious combination for 
the young stomach, when the butter is 
good, as it generally was at Edgehill— 
together, and that was a great hardship. 
On Saturdays, we received from the Prin- 
cipal, who kept all cur money, from twen- 
ty-five cents (mever more than that) down 
to four pence ha’ penny—“ fip” they called 
it in Princeton Yankee lingo—and even 
less than that—nothing, with bread and 
water, and “kept in” all day—according 
to our good or bad behaviour during. the 
week. There was a negro man, named 
Horace Scudder, who was a sort of Janitor 
—that is, fire-maker and sweep-outer— 
who kept a litte shop in tke basement, and 
sold ice-cream in summer-time, oysters in 
winter, and cakes, candy, apples,. nuts, 
etc., all the time. Ice cream was three 
cents a glass, as well as I remember, and 
oysters fo’ pence a dozen-and, you may 
depend upon it, Saturday night saw little 
of the boy’s money left. Consequently few 
of them came to supper... Then was my 
time, for then I could indulge my rage for 
milk, of which a pint each was allowed 
us for our evening meal. I seized every 
bowl within reach of me, and I pledge 
you my word I’ve drunk a half gallon— 
perhaps a gallon—eight pints make a gal- 
lon, don’t they ?—a gallon of milk many 
and many a Saturday night. Now I can’t 
drink itatall, Well, I bad my share at 
Princeton; that’s one consolation, 

In the vacation—many of us were from 
the far South, and stayed with Mr. Hart 
during the vacation—we had many privi- 
leges—coukl lie abed till breakfast-time 
and eat butter and molasses together. Great 
fathers! how I did eat! There was a fel-, 
low named Jones, from North Carolina, 
upwards of twenty years old—~a mighty 
good fellow too—who had come to Edge- 
hill to ‘learn a little Latin and Greek pre- 
paratory to studying medicine in Philadel- 
plua.. Jones took quite a fancy to me, and 
told me privately,.one day, that he never 
got tired of eating bread and butter and 
molasses. After that, all misgivings, if I 


bread and butter and molasses and milk, 

even as Samson fell upon the Philistines, 

when he slew them with the jaw-bone of 
an ass—heaps upon heaps did he slay 

them. Thus was it with my incisors, my 

canines, my cuspids and bicuspids, in the 

land and upon the viands of the Jersies— 
even in the home of the Yankee, and upon 

the victuals thereof, until I gat me thence 

unto mine own place. 

I pass over the sorrows I endured for a 

whole week at Edyehill fom eating toast- 

ed cheese. Imake’no mention of the day 
I spent in Commodore Stockton’s splendict 
orchard ayd ate apples from after break- 
fast till the sun went down; and I say 
nothing of the glorious fries of sun perch 
caught in Stony Brook on Saturdays; or of 
the New Years’ dinners in Trenton; or of 
Christmas and Fourth of July feasts, com- 
pounded of the contents of boxes of goodies 
sent the boys, or made up by “fellows 
flinging in” and buying things down town. 
I leave all this out, and come at once to a 
notable eating—an unexpected treat, that 
I never shall forget. Attend: 

Under the big school-room was a room 
of the same size, called the play room. 
The boys played there in wet weather, and 
dancing and fencing masters gave their 
lessons there. A row of seats next the 
wall extended the whole length of each 
side of the room, and under each seat was 


walnuts, chestnuts and such like. Qne 


by my lone self. WhatI was doing there, 
I dont know, but think I was reading Mid- 
shipman Easy. Suddenly a fellow, whose 
name I am ashamed to say I forget-~ran 
in, popped something down on the seat he- 
side me, and ran out, saying, “ Mather's 
come; you may have that.” What do you 
think “that” was? “That” was a. very 
large old hen, about nine years old Lshould 
say, roasted to a turn by Mrs. Horace Scnd- 
der, with plenty of gravy, and bead ac- 
cording. Remember, I had had my dinner. 
Nevertheless,1 dismissed Midshipman Ea- 
sy; took “ That” by her legs (there. was no 
knife and fork) tore her in two, and in. ten 
minutes consumed her to the very last 





ever had any, vanished; [ fell upon the 


bone, that lay glistening and naked an the 


a box, which could be locked, and in which , 
the boys kept their apples, shell barks,. 


day, after dinner, 1 was sitting in this roam , 
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gravyless and breadless plate before my 
still greedy eyes. [I tell you I could eat in 
those days! 1 wonder if the boy that gave 
me that oid “ That” is living. I hope he 
is, and his mother too. If he is, he will 
please accept my thanks; if he is gone, 
this shall be the record, and the only one, 
I suspect, of his noble generosity. 


After I left Princeton, I went to school 
in Philadelphia for a short time to a Mr. 
Hurlburt—father of the notorious William 
Henry, of that name—and there I encoun- 
tered for the: first time cold twist bread, 
which I thought very good ; and that is al! 
J remember about old Hurlburt’s eating. I 
recollect, though, that the boys had a great 
passion for molasses candy, which was 
prepared in the Philadelphia shops—not 
in little pig-tail twists with a knot at the 
end and wrapped up in white paper, as 
the fashion used to be in Lynchburg thirty 
years ago—but in broad cakes, which the 
boys used to call by the atrocious name of 
“belly-wax.” I never fancied it. From 
Philadelphia, I returned to Virginia, where 
there was so much good eating that no spe- 
cial promontory rises above the pleasing 
level of my recollections, except a delight, 
that seized me about this time and never 
afterwards left me, in hot loaf bread for 
breakfast. It is fine with fresh butter and 
a little molasses. I used to gorge and gor- 
mandize hot light bread as greedily as Un- 
cle Pumblechook did his hot mlls and ba- 
con, the first morning Pip went to play at 
Miss Havisham’s. The fact is, o)d-fash- 
ioned light bread suffers even now, when- 
ever I see it, which is but seldom—thanks 
to Lincoln and the speculators. 

My next memorable good eating was at 
my cousin Gannaways. Two of them,young 
bachelors, lived at the old homestead, and 
fared “sumptuously every day—efter the 
manner of most Virginians, whether old 
or young, married or single. It was the 
prime of summer, and I was at Edgewood 
ona visit. There being no ladies about 
we discarded all superflous clothing, sport- 
ed only shirts, pantaloons and boots, read 
novels, hunted, fished, smoked; rode on 
horse-back and ate, especially peaches. 
which we commenced on before breakfast 
and topped off with the last thing at night. 


mi-barbarous life, much like the barons of 
the Middle Ages, only we wore no armor 
worth mentioning. Being tired of fried 
chicken and other every day Virginian 
dishes, the decree went forth for a Bruns- 
wick stew. That very evening, the squir- 
rels were fetched from the tops of the tall 
oaks in the forest hard by, the garden fax 
nished the vegetables, and the next day it 
was served copiously, superbly, royally, 
under a grand old watnut tree, whose 
mighty Briwrean arms shaded half the 
yard. There was no other dish but the 
Brunswick stew, and that was enough; for 
it contained all the meats and juices of the 
forest and garden magnificently conglome- 
rated and sublimed by the potent essence 
of fiery Cayenne, pod upon pod, lavishly 
thrown in. A dish capacious as the Medi- 
terranean held it, and it towered aloft like 
Vesuvius, smoking gloriously. What exe. 
cution my cousins and a few invited guests 
did, I know not; but as for my single self, 
if I did’nt incarcerate a peck of it in my 
epigastrium, may I be—arrested for engag- 
ing in a boot and bread riot in Richmond. 
When that peck of stew was disposed of, 
and I had leaned back, let out a reef of my 
waistband, and squared myself to enjoy that 
indescribable sense of being stuffed down to 
the very instep with digestible glory—just 
then, as I was about to callout for a pipe— 
that sine qua non after a meal that brings 
you to the verge of apoplexy—just then a 
smal! negro boy came staggering up to the 
table with a Jackson watermelon, fifteen 
inches in diameter, that had been in the 
ice house since sundown the previous eve- 
ning. Ye gods! 

I could’nt touch it. 

Could’nt I? The “ Apician Morsels” tel! 
of a certain Turkish sultan, who made it 
a rule to eat sixty pounds of watermelon 
every day after dinner. I used to think 
that was one of the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments, but since that Brunswick stew 
under the walnut tree at Gannaway’s, ! 
am prepared to believe anything in the 
melon line; for to the best of my recollec: 
tion i ate the better part of that waterme'- 
on myself—the other boys being foundered 
under the stew 

There was a profane swearer who swore 





In short, we led a free and easy, wild, se- 


terrific oaths on the slightest provocation, 
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He drove a tumbril or tumbler cart, and 
once, when, by the loosening of the tail- 
board of his vehicle, he had lost every 
atom of ashes in his cart, his friends stood 
by expecting him to reyd the very heavens 
with the violence of his blasphemy. But 
he looked ruefully back upon the long line 
of hes spilt ashes, and—saig never a word. 
He could’nt do justice to the subject. 
Even thus is it with me in regard to that 
Brunswick stew of blessed memory at Gan- 
naway’s. I am inadequate.to the task— 
language fails me—eulogy isa fool to it— 
poesy alone, the poesy of some superb un- 
heard of impossible Anacreon of meats, 
some divine singer of ambrosia—excelling 
old- Virginia “ vittles,” could fitly celebrate 
the theme. For myself, conscious of my 
feeble powers, I shall never allude to it 
again. 


Shortly after this grand climax of crapu- 
lence, a grievous accident in the way of 
eating befel me. I was inordinately fond 
of corn-fiéld peas, and happening to men- 
tion the circumstance to a little fellow, five 
or six years younger than myself—Tel 
Christian was his name—he impertinently 
intimated that he could eat as many corn- 
field peas as myself, or any other ‘man. 
Scornfully repelling the insinuation against 
my peptic powers, I challenged him to 
combat. He accepted the gage of peasful 
battle. My father and mother being away 
from home, I ordered a mighty dinner of 
peas. They came, a hugeous par-boiled 
pile, fried’ with a little middling and mod- 
eratel7 mashed. The combatants rushed 
furious to the fray—there was something 
less than a wash-tub full of peas on the 
table—and the war raged desperately for 
the space of nearly an hour. Quarts on 
quarts, a hecatomb of peas, fled forever 
from the scene; and still the broad and 
gleaming knife-blades (split-spoons-we dis- 
dained in such ashock of arms) rushed 
up to their greasy handles in the steamy 
piles upon our plates. Tel Christian fell. 
as fallI knew he would, after the tenth 
quart.- I say quart, because it is a conve- 
hient and expressive unit of peas in bulk. 
Smiling disdainfuily at the flaccid aspect 
of my overpowered antagonist, I dissipa- 
ted three or four more quarts of peas and 


dropped the print of my reeking blade— 
for fear of seeming inelegantly hungry. 

Wilt you credit me, if I aver that, subse 
quent to this occasion, I have experienced 
a peculiar incapacity for peas? I[ count it 
no light calamity to have victimized my- 
self by this extravaganza, and recite the 
mournful history out of pure benevolence, 
as a warning to all who feel disposed to 
over-indulgence in favorite viands. Re- 
member, young man, Pope died from a sur- 
feit of potted lamper eels, and I destroyed 


forever my raturally unrivalled abilities | 


for peas, by a single meal. Be warned. 

Believe me, I have not mentioned the 
half, nay the tenth, of the good eatings I 
have enjoyed since my first introduction to 
this plentiful planet ; but, inestimably pre- 
cious as this narrative must be to every one 
of a pensive and elevated turn, one or two 
more instances must suffice. I would not 
willingly say too much even upon the sub- 
jeet of something good to eat. 

Instance Penultimate. I was ina great 
city—had been subjected to intense excite- 
ment for weeks—had slept little during 
that time—none at all for more than twen- 
four hours—was unable to eat—wandered 
aimlessly about; a prey toa feeling akin 
to remorse and blood-guiltiness—found my- 
sclf in a strange hotel, attempting to read 
the newspapers Suddenly I knew that I 
must sleep or die. Rummaged my pock- 
ets. Nota penny to pay for abed. My 
lodging house was miles away. ‘ I knew 
hardly any one in the city, certainly no one 
in thg hotel where I then was; I must 
sleep, nevertheless. 

What was to be done? 

It is folly to talk of Providential interpo- 
sition in such a connection, but, in the very 
nick of time, an acquaintance, whom | 
never expected to see in the flesh again, 
for I had reason to believe he was dead, 
walked in. My greeting was of the brief- 
est. ; 
“ How are you? Have youa rogm here?” 
“ Yes,” 

“T am dying for sleep.” 
“JT. see you are; for that or something 


I shall be out on business until 5; then I 
will wake you up and you must dine with 
me.” 
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I made no reply, hastened to his room, 
fell into bed without undressing, covered 
myself up, slept profoundly, woke at 5 of 
my own aceord, washed my face and hands 
and went down stairs. My acquaintance 
had just come in. 


“ How do you feel?” he enquired. 
“ Better, but hungry as a madman.” 


**Come then; we dine in the restaurant 
below.” 


The dinner was very simple—a tender- 
Join steak, a dish of mealy Irish potatoes, 
a bottle of dry champagne. My friend, for 
so I must cal] him, had little appetite; he 
left the field to me. I dispatched that 
steak, devoured that dish of potatoes, drank 
that wine—a full quart. O! Reader! 
imagine life and strength, in all their ecsta- 
sy, flowing back into the veins of a dead 
Inan—a sinner who did not want to die— 
who had a crime on his conscience to be 
expiated by a further lease of life—and 
you will have a faint, very faint, idea of 
whatI experienced while the rapidly as- 
similated elements of that simple but most 
nutritious dinner were being snatched into 
(snatch is the very word—no other will an- 
swer) my exhausted system. Somewhat of 
this rapture you have felt in convalescence 
after long illness, when your appetite re- 
turns with a bound that terrifies you with 
its eagerness and torments you because you 
dare not satisfy it. Think of being able, 
at the first waking after a dangerous crisis, 
to eat your full, without the least fear of 
consequences. That is just what I enjoy- 
ed during that steak and champagne din; 
ner. I declare it gave me a new insight 
into the mystery of this physical life, so 
easily beset by dreadful pangs, so suscepti- 
ble of acute pleasure from things the most 


‘simple. I never can forget this dinner, 


which restored me, as by magic, to 
strength add peace of mind, and filled me 
with gratitude to my Maker. 


Instance Ultimate. I shall not dwell 
long on this. Late one night, a wild young 
fellow and myself found ourselves at the 
house of a wealthy Dutch gentleman. How 
or why we happened to stay all night—our 
lodging was only half a square off—1 nev- 
er knew. The owner of the house we never 
saw; only his daughters, and them but for 





a short time. It was half past ten when 
we awoke. 


“No breakfast this morning, Ned,” said I. 
*“ There is a coffee-house round the cor- 

ner.” , , 
“Well, we'll go there.” 


Judge our surprise, when a servant met 
us at the foot of.the stairs and invited us 
to the breakfast room! None of the fami- 
ly were visible, then or afterwards. Break- 
fast was already on the table, but quite hot. 
A plain meal it was. Delicious bread and 
butter, a steak beyend anything I ever 
dreamed of, and coifee such as you never 
tasted. The servant left us alone. Every 
mouthful drew from us an exclamation of 
sudden and new delight. The steak was 
extraordinarily large; we ate it every bit. 
The supply of bread and butter seemed 
ample for four-men; we swallowed the 
last crumb of bread and left but little but- 
ter. There was plenty of coffee in the 
urn; we drank every drop. Then we look- 
ed each other in the face, and laughed like 
a pair of fools. We felt too good all over 
to feel ashamed of ourselves. “Confound 
the man!” thought we “ what does he mean 
by giving people such a splendid break- 
fast if he does not want them to eat it all 
up?’ But we rose from the table without 
saying a word. Went into the parlour, to 
pay our respects to the family. Nota soul 
appeared. Waited half an hour and no- 
body came, not even a servant. Put on 
our hats and left. It was a most extraor- 
dinary adventure. 


Here let me crave pardon. This long- 
drawn essay has spun out under my hand 
not alone because I love to eat—which I 
confessed frankly at the outsetting—nor be- 
cause I wanted to run people mad, now 
that good eating is scarce; nor yet because 
I am half starved, and hope to ease the 
heat of hunger by thinking on the Cauea- 
sus of dainties that I piled in my epigastric 
pit years agone. No,I have been thus te- 
dious of purpose. My moral, to which I 
have now come, might be likewise tedious, 
—for | am enamoured of my theme—; but 
I will spare you. 

Yet why should we pretend to despise 
the joys of the table, the blessings of well 
filled trenchers, and account it a worthless 
task to treat thereof? Beshrew me! but 
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the greater part of the pleasures eked out,all day preachings (carriage-Box diet is 


in romance, albeit they are esteemed of 
more lronour, are of less worth and profit. 
Think you how came the human pglate 
with its exquisite sensiMlities and the thou 
sand , 


Cates ambrosial and nectared feasts 


that minister to its deti,t.c? Perpend, 
too, pray you, this one view: That the 


lowly business of feeding the body hath} 
‘bread and water, bread and tea or bread 


and milk—have more than once endured 


higher ends, and that the manifold and 
piebald stuffs that enter the greedy and ab- 
horrent mouth come out all glorious in the 
meaning sparkles of the eye and the tune 
ful magic of intelligent speech. Yea truly ; 
beets buttered or unbuttered, may become 
soul, if you will but eat them; and pot- 
pie, be it never so greasy, hot and unlikely, 
reappeareth, after chylopoietic transforma- 
tion, as the intangible, fleeting but undeni- 
able evidence of the divinity in man. Did 
we consider rightly the spiritual summa- 
tion of eating, l’am sure that graces at 
meals would be so worded as to keep this 
wholesome thought in remembrance and 
thereby conduce nota little to the checking 
of inordimateness. And good eating— 
whereby I now mean not that gorging and 
distension of the scrobiculus cordis, herein 
before dwelt upon, but that just measure 
and correct preparation of honest, true nu- 
triment, which best secures health of body 
and vigour of mind—good eating, in this 
higher sense, would be studied in these 
Confederate States as it never was before. 
As what Hogarth would calla “ tail- 
piece to this performance, (though it de- 
serves no such ignoble title) I put and make 
the following announcement: ’ 
I have had my knees under the tables of 
the best hotels in the United States and the 
Canadas—have eaten in the kitchen with 
the negro cook (it is not a bad place) and 
out in the field with the hands—have eat 
with butehers at the Black Lion in Phila- 
delphia and breakfasted at day-break with 
a party of duellists at the Drover’s Rest, 
not far from Georgetown, D. C., (the eating 
was better than that at Willard’s, Biown’s 
or The National)—have enjoyed fish-fries 
and barbecues as much as any man—have 
tested the merits of the most pious and 


very fine, believe me,) nave made many a 
dinner of rice and boiled onions and mut- 
ton with Beauregard at Manassas—have 
fora month at a time néver gone to bed 
without a “dost” of hard-boiled eggs and 
lager beer—know all about summer time 
snacks of ash-cake and butter-milk (wish 
to gracious! | had some now) am not whol- 
ly ignorant of the princely luxuries of the 
palaces of Faro—have lived for weeks on 


the misery of rice pudding at boarding 
houses—had once a madness for hash aud 
cured it effectually—was intimate with-an 
eccentric who devoted his Sundays in a 
dark closed store to baker’s bread and 
champagne, and shared his curious Sabbath 
meals—have lived with sailors on board a 
coasting schooner and paid $3 a week for 
the pleasure of eating with carpenters in 
Brooklyn—have known what is was to eat 
flannel cakes under the great oaks at Ave- 
nel, and approved the composition of bat- 
ter cakes in a little parlour on top of a-cer- 
tain high hill—have, during these war 
times, not unfrequently joined a charming 
young married lady in midnight attacks 
upon Adams’s arrow-root crackers—and 
yet of all this varjous eating, running 
through nearly forty years and @iousands 
upon thousands of miles, the very best eat- 
ing lever had or ever will have, was a 
slice of cold brown bread and water lap- 
ped up, canine-wise, from a bubbling road 
side spring. 


I was eleven years old, and it was Sat- 
urday ; I had been fishing and swimming 
until 4 o’clock in the afternoon. Toiling 
painfully through the broiling sunshine, I 
came to the spring Ralf-way between 
Princeton and Stony Brook and sat me 
down, half-famished and tired to death. 
After resting and slaking my thirst, I was 
about to move onward, when suddenly [ 


bethought me of the slice of bread, which 


to that very instant had been wholly for- 
gotten. Perhaps. the surprise had some- 
thing to do with it, but it was beyond com- 
parison the most delicious morsel I ever 
swallowed. 


Hunger is the best sauce.. 
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PASSION FLOWERS. 
BY TBNELLA. 


Sometime beside her path a stately tropic 
plant had stood, 

Ard though she knew that it could bloom, 
she dreamed not that it would; 

So. carelessly she brushed its leaves aside, 
and ’neath their shade 

She songht pale Lilies of the Vale, which 

_ with dew she laid 

Upon her bosom, where more fragrant 
every hour they zrew, 

And though their bells might droop, their 
perfume was forever new. 

Well may the French in liquid accents 
call them “Je vous aime,” 

Ne other flower so well becomes a soft and 
loving name ; . 

Fit emblem of that peaceful Love which 
Passion never knows, 

Which, like a glistening Pear}, besides a 
flashing Diamond glows. 

‘Twas in an atmosphere of this unchang- 
ing love she dwelt, | ; 

Drew in its subtle fragrance with each 
breath—unseen—but felt— 

No deep emotion stirred the placid waters 
of her soul, 

Bat loving words, and tender looks, like low 
sweet music stole 

O'er every sense; it was a melody made 
in thetheart, 

This love which with ber grew, until of 
life itself it seemed a part. 

One morn, Ah! I remember well—she 
stood transfixed—amazed— 

For Lo! that s*ately plant burst into. bloom 

_ e’en while she gazed ; 

If buds it had, so like the leafy green to her 
they seemed— 

She had not Jooked for flowers, and fan- 
cied still she dxgamed ; + 

‘‘ What,” said she, “ is this beauty and this 
fragrance all my own, 

Or has some spell of magic power been 
o’er me thrown?” 

The summer breeze bent down the boughs 
with floral treasures hung 

And at her feet the gorgetus blossoms lav- 
ishly were flung; 

Their long curved pistils outward bent 
like tongues of fiame, 

And from each crimson tube a rich and 

subtle essence came, 


A sweet perfume, as though all India’s 
spicy edours blent 

To overwhelm with one intoxicating, fra- 
grant scent. 

Subdued and ovf:powered—she stood 

* awhile like one afraid, 

Then, suddenly to grasp a flower ‘most ea- 
gerly essayed ; 

With nervous haste she caught the thickly 
falling blossoms vp 

And breathed the fatal incense streaming 
from each searlet cup. 

Unheeded at her feet the unobtrusive lilies 
lay, 

Which till that morn she had been wont to 
gatherevery day ; 

For now the Diamond's brilliant ray flash- 
ed on her dazzled sight, 

And with its shifting rainbow hues obseu- 
red the Pearl’s pale light. 

Not “Je vous aime,” but Passion Flowers 
upon her heart she Jaid; 

And fondly fancied—ah ! vain hope—their 
beauty could not fade. 

More and more lovely — fer awhile—and far 
more fragrant too— 

The broad green leaves, and rich red blos- 
soms to her faney grew, 

Whilst she, luxuriating in their beauty and 
their scent— 

Too late diseovered all was in their open- 
ing glory spent. 

Unlike her “Je vous aime,” still fragrant 
when their bells were dead, 

These Passion Flowezs were scentiess e’er 
their crimson hues had fled ; 

No wintry blast—no summer’s storm their 
glowing petals tried, 

Barst by a single breath in bloom as sud- 

‘ denly they died. 

Remembering them, all other flowers to 
her have scentless grown, 

And now along life’s- weary path she finds 
but thorns alone. 
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We again call attention to the fact that 
the high price of paper and printing have 
compelled us to advance the subscription 
price of the Messgenezr to FIVE DOL- 
LARS a year. Our subseribers are not 
bound to pay the additional Two Dollars ; 
but those who feel so inclined will confer 
a favor and perform an act of simple jus- 
tice by so doing. 
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The enemy pauses. Since the battle of 
Murfreesboro he has dared no general lend 
engagement. We need not marvel when 
‘we read the list of killed and wounded at 
this battle. It amounts to 19,343! To this 
‘add 6,000 prisoners. But a few weeks be- 
fore he had received a blow scarcely less 
terrible at Fredericksburg. Two such licks 
in quick succession were enough to have 
staggered him. Two years of fighting 
against men, who, in one engagement— 
that at Murfreesboro, kill, wound and cap- 
ture their own number, and who in the 
other—that at Fredericksburg, demoralize 
an army of 180,000, in what they take to 
be a mere preliminary skirmish, and in 
which not one-fourth of their number— 
searcely one-twentieth of the force opposed 
to them—are engaged—two years of such 
fighting may well cause a nation far stout- 
er and stronger of bottom than the Yankee 
to take breath. 

While he has, with Winter’s timely aid, 
drawn long breaths, and looked about him, 
Yankee Doodle has reflected. We little 
dreamed what damage we had inflicted ; 
he saw tbe ghastly returns in the Adjutant 
General’s oifice, and perceived what he had 
before suspected, that fighting the South 
was a losing business. What was to be 
done? He had staked his all in the bloody 
game: his losses had been enormous ; 
his winnings few and far between; and 
sinee the spring of 1862 fortune had reso- 
lutely turned her face from him. Yet he 
neither could draw out nor desired to do so. 
The pittance ef honor and of wealth which 
would have been left him—but he would 
not think of it. Better»lose the last dollar 


ers, placing the sword and purseof the na- 
tion entirely in his hands, he calls upon 
him to save the country at all hazards. 
But new troubles arise. Mud and rain, 
snow, sleet and hail paralyze his already 
demoralized armies. Fighting in the field 
is simply impossible. The navy is called 
into play. The most formidable fleet of 
iron-clads the world ever saw is gathered 
at Port Royal, and while it 1s making 


lready for the demolition of Charleston, 


there commences on the Mississippi a scene 
of frenzied digging such as has never been 
equalled since the nations of the earth be- 
gan to excavate the foundations of the 
tower of Babel. All in vain. 

The failure of the iron-clads at Charles- 
ton, is not more remarkable than the fail- 
ure of the canals and cut-offs if the South- 
west. Both are traly marvelous when 
rightly considered. From Yankee courage 
littte was expected; from Yankee ingenuity 
it was but fair to expect great things. Yet 
all that science, all that money, all that 
workshops innumerable and artisans in 
myriads could do, have failed even more 
miserably than the’ open fighting in the 
field. Is this wholly bad.Juck in Yankee’s 
part and superior science on ours? Those 
who choose may think so. It would profit 
Yankee Doodle, though, if at this juncture 
he would diseard for a while his boasted 
cuteness and adopt a little wholesome su- 
perstition. If he would refer his peculiar 
and unparalleled bad luck to the infernal 
crime of his Insurrection Emancipation 
Proclamation, he might offend the deep- 


he would derive benefit from a most natu- 

ral and becoming remorse. ; 
Not quite ready for such silliness, as he 

deems it, Jonathan casts about for men 





and the last man than save so little. The 
game must be continued. 

Twelve bundred thousand men had al- 
ready been called out. Twoor three thou- 
sand millions had been spent. Could more 
men and money be obtained. As long as 
presses could print, money was easily had; 
volunteering was past, enthusiasm for the 
Union was over. Here was a dilemma. 
It was met with a promptitude and spirit 
worthy of the desperation into which the 
Yankee war-gambler had brought himself. 
Clothing the President with Imperial pow- 


to fill up the decimated ranks of his 
armies. Conscription has been tried in 
Dixie, why not in Oniondom? Men will 
bear to be subscribed when they are threat- 
ened with subjugation, universal confisca- 
tion, servile insurrection, extermination ; 
will they submit to it when the design is 
to exterminate an innocent people for the 
sake of freeing the negro and enslaving 
themselves? That is the question which 
makes Doodle pause and keep his, armies 
in readiness for exigencies not contempla- 
ted when they were first called out. 





hated convictions of his materialism, but ¢ 
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One thing is certain-—this is the reason- 
ing of Lincoln, the capitalists, and the con- 
tractors—and that is this; if the people 
will not submit to conscription they must 
Le made to submit. By the sword we live, 
without it we perish. The Yankee nation 
is a great nation, and it were better this 
nation should preserve its unity and gran- 
deur at the cost of Southern extermination 
and the enslavement of the working class- 
es of the North than that one division 
should ensure other divisions. Recognise 
the independence of the Sonth, and the in- 
dependence of the Northwest, and of the 
Pacific States follows inevitably. The 
mighty Union falls piecemeal into irreme- 
diable rnin. Rather than this shock to our 
pride and our pockets should come to pass 
let the whole world welter in blood—come 
despotism—come everlasting war—come 
any thing. . Let us first secure the con- 
solidation of the North; let us concentrate 
our gigantic energies in a Dictatorship, 
temporary or permanent, it matters not; and 
then we will renew our attentions to the 
South. While the enlistments are expiring, 
and conscription, sly and gentle, is filling 
up the ranks, we will assume the defen- 
sive. Half the men we have in the field 
will suffice to keep the rebels in check; 
the rest. will be used to control elections, to 
enforce conscription, to mayntain-order and 
loyalty at home. By next Fall, the new 
system will be complete in all its parts; 
the army will have been fully recruited, a 
loyal Congress will have been elected ; 
Copperheads and Butternuts will have 
deen put down; the machine will be in 
running order until Lincoln’s term expires; 
and then, if necessary, Dictator I.incoln 
will retain his seat; there will be no more 
Presidential or other elections; and the 
war will go on until the crack of doom, if 
so be the rebellion can survive that length 
of time. 

This is the meaning of the present pause 
in active hostilities. It is perfectly well 
understood and accepted by all reflecting 
and influential men of the North—the Val- 
landigham-Vorhees school alone excepted. 
Pride, passicn, cupidity, a fanatical zeal 
for the integrity and consolidated great- 
ness of the Northern States of America, 
and perhaps a well founded fear of demo- 
cratic institutions, apart from the conserv- 


ing influences of domestic Aftican slavery, 
have made the leading men of the North, 
Christian and civilized though they claim 
to be, consent calmly and- deliberately to 
the overthrow of constitutional liberty, and 
the waging of an endless and extermina- 
ting war. 

Will this wickedness succeed? Will 
the Almighty permit fresh rivers of blood to 
flow, and the people of the South to be oblit- 
erated from the face of the earth, because 
the pride of the North is unwilling to 
submit to a diminution of power, and its 
lust of wealth cannot consent to be parted 
from its most lucrative traffic? Will the 
enlightened nations of Europe stand idly 
by and see this desolating war carried on 
for indefinite years and for purposes so 
base? Will the yeoman of the Middle, 
Western, and North-western States, yield 
their liberties tamely in behalf of a cause 
so sinful? Lastly, will the South, worn 
and weary of this mighty strife, allow the 
auspicious moment of expiring enlistments 
to pass without pushing upon its demoral- 
ized foe, and striking a decisive and dead- 
ly blow ? 

The answers to these questions are not 
to be made with certainty. The Almighty 
permits many things to happen that seem 
not to accord with the attributes of mercy 
and justice; foreign nations appear now, 
more than ever, to be quite indifferent to 
our fate, or at least positively indisposed to 
interfere in our behalf; the yeoman of the 
North are in no condition to rescue their 
liberties from the hands to which their 
representatives have granted so much 
power; and the. capacity of the South to 
invade has proved so inadequate and is so 
dependent on transportation, which cannot 
be had, that, advance our arms as we 
may, and strike as sturdily as we can, it is 
by no means certain that we will succeed. 
Acting on the defensive, the North has 
heretofore manifested a power before 
which we were unable to stand. Witness 
the campaigns in Maryland and Ken- 
tucky. 

But advance we must. Our armies can- 
not spend the summer in idleness. Of 
this, our authorities, civil and military; 
our soldiers and people, are well aware. 
The venture must and will be made. The 
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month of May will_see our columns in mo- 
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tion. Ere the month of June is past, ter- 
rible blows will have been delivered some- 
where between Tullahuma and Nashville, 
and some where between Fredericksburg 
and Washington. Would to Heaven this 
effusion of blood might be spated. But 
the human eye can see no way of escaping 
it. The Northern soldiers might refuse to 
fight; the Northern people might revolt 
against the Conscription; there might be 
an explosion such as mankind never be- 
held, and a civil war of the fiercest char- 
acter, might desolate the North as the 
South has never been desolated. 

But this cannot be expected. Our ar- 
mies must trust to their own courage and 
skill, and to that Unseen Hand which bas 
been with them in so many shocks of bat- 
tle. On the issue of the great conflicts to 
be joined in May or June, will depend, in 
a large measure, the duration of the war. 
If we succeed partially, the dragon of war 
will rear his horrid crest defiantly again 
and again. Conscription will quickly close 
up the shattered ranks of the foe. If we 
succeed signally, there is hope, bright, 
abounding, well-grounded hope, that the 
war and the year will end together. In 
view of the sanguinary scenes that are 
surely and quickly to ensue, let the South 
bend in prayer as it has never bent before 

Since the foregoing was written, the 
pause of the Yankees has been broken 
with a vengeance. Fighting seems to be 
going on in every direction, but mainly on 
the line of the Rappahannock. We hear 
of a great fight commencing at midnight 
og Saturday, May 2d, and continuing on 
Sunday, up to a late hour in the afternoon, 
when a daring party of Yankee cavalry, 
cut the wires and tore up the tracks not far 
from Richmond. The city was much ex- 
cited on Monday, the 4th instant. 

It is likely this sudden and general on- 


set of the Yankees, was intended partly as | 


a surprise, but more as a malignant pur- 
pose to use up as many as possible of the 
men whose terms expire in May, and who 
have refused to reenlist. 





We have received from the Surgeon 
General, a copy of Dr. Porcher’s valuable 
work on thé “ Resources of our Fields and 
Forests,” and intend in our next number 
to cull from it such selections as have been 


pointed out as the best for publicatior, 
with the view of promoting the general 
cultivation and preparation in the several 
States of the Confederacy, of medicinal 
plants which can readily be made use of 
in our hospitals and dispensaries. 


DELAWARE KEMPER. 


Correclion—In the March number of the 
Messenger, upon information then deemed 
reliable. it is stated that at the time of the 
Federal advance from Washington, Dela- 
ware Kemper had sz field pieces, and that 
he fired his rifled gun at the enemy, and 
in the hasty retreat the horses of one of 
his guns became unmanageable, baulked, 
and overturned the piece, and that it was 
spiked and abandoned. Upon more accu- 
rate authority, I now am able to correct 
this statement. Kemper had only four 
guns—smooth bre six pounders. The 
enemy came in sight about sunrise; he 
did not fire, but covered the retreat with 
his battery, together with Kershaw’s regi- 
ment and two cavalry companies. His 
retreat. was conducted with coolness and 
deliberation; his horses did not baulk ; no 
gun was overturned, or spiked, or lost. 

Delaware Kemper has not lost a gun 
during the whole war. This movement 
will of course be correctly related im the 
revised edition of- the “% History “of the 
War,” to be published hereafter in vol- 
umes, but I desire at once to- publish the 
correction in:the Messenger, that it may 
reach the same readers who have seen the 
first statement. 


R. R. Howrgon. 
April 28th, 1863. 





Letters like these are like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver. Would we could 
have more of them: 


tMa, ALABAMA, April 13th, 1863. 
Editor S. L. Messenger : : 

Dear Sin—As I see by the “Sentine!,” 
of the 9th inst., that the yearly subscrip- 
tion to the Messenger is raised to five dol- 
lars, and, therefore, in sending three the 
other day I did not send enough, I enclose 
herewith two more. I wonder you did 
not make the price five dollars before. It 
is so horridly out of fashion for you to have 
stuck to the peace price. How could you 
expect to be patronized? And then, to 
tell the truth, it is much better for you to 
charge eight or ten dollars, than not to 
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publish the Messenger regularly,a number 
each month. Nothing like keeping people 
in mind of your continued existence ; the 
fact that you are an institution—a reliable 
and honorable one—in old Virginia. Be- 
sides, three dollars did very well in the 
times when they were hard, gold dollars, 
to put ina letter; but now to make change, 
any thing under five—one is under the ye- 
cessity of handling shia-plasters, more or 
less dirty. I send you some that I brought 
with me from the East. which, though not 
current down here, I believe are good in 
Richmond; and also a new one of the 
kind that we spend for candy and cigars 
down in these parts, by way of a curiosity, 
this one procuring fér example, three sticks 
of candy, or a cigar and a quarter. 


I am, sir, respectfully, &c., 





P.S.—-You observe that in two cases | 
am a “silent” subscriber to the Messenger, 
thongh [ don’t stay in one place long 
enough to take it for myaelf. I generally 
buy it, whenever in my journeyings I find 
it at the book-stores, which I regret to say 
is no longer the case at this place. 


Query—Could not you have some of the 
back numbers, as far back as thé begin- 


Aveusta County, Va. 
April 20th, 1863. 


Editor 8. L. Messenger : 


Simn—I have seen the last number of 
your valuable and interesting Magazine— 
and as I wish to present to a young lady, 
to whose tender care I am indebted per- 
haps for my life, that which will be useful 
and acceptable, I have selected the South- 
ern Literary Messenger as a gift worthy in 
return for such disinterested kindness. 
Enclosed you will find $5. 


Camp NEAR Lepanon WHITE vat 








Here isa verbatim account ofan Unknown 
Hero. 


Among the unknown herors of this war, 
I think the name of the hero of this brief 
sketch should hold a prominen: place. 

Jas, was mustered into the service 
of the Confederate States at ,in the 
year 1861,;as a private in eon.pany . 
regt. He accompanied that regi- 
ment to peneacola, from thence to corjnth; 
was engaged in the battle of Shiloh, when 
he showed extraordinary courage and en- 
durance fora mere youth. He was with 

















ning of Howison’s History, struck off? If} his regt all day Sonday; on Sonday knight 


you could not get copies of them from any 
other source, perhaps I might find them. 





No; it is impossible to get the back num- 
bers containing Howison’s History. Thou- 
sands of copies could be sold if we only 


when our troops ware leaving the field of. 
battle, our young hero, well ni worne down 
with the toils of the day, stoped on the 
roadside and encanped for the knight; ear- 
ly next morning he made his way back to 
the battle-field, and not finding -his regt 
there, fell into the firstone he came to, and 


had them. But they are not to be obtained | ¥88 #mong the last to leave the field. He 


for love, money, or blarney. 
[Ep. Messencer. 





Mapisoy Run Sratioy, 
April 8th, 1863. 


Editor 8. L. Messenger : 


Str—Enclosed please find two dollars, 


was the onley one of the —— engaged in 
the fight on monday. On that day he had 
a musket ball to pass through the crown of 
his cap, tho luckily not toutching his hed. 
At his shoes being very bad and with- 
out strings, he lost them in the mud; by 
not in the least daunted at this, he remain- 
ed with his company through the bole en- 
gagement. On the retreat from at oue 
time, when the soldiers were nearly fam- 








which add to the subscription alreay|ished for water: I saw him give the last 





paid, of 


. who thinks it but|he had in his canteen to a sick soldier who 


just that he should, as a sabsgriber and|was lying on the roadside. Mr.—— has 
reader of your paper, the “Southefn Lite-| not been absent from. his company a day 
rary Messenger,” aid in the increased ex-}since he was mustered into service. I saw 
pense of its publication—particularly as| him a few days ago: he was looking fine, 
those expenses are incurred since his paper |and I hope will still-be able to do his coun- 


for the time has been issued. 


try valuable service. Now Mr. Editor I 


Hoping that all old subscribers may do} think this will be more interesting when it 


the same, I am, 
Truly yours, &c., 








is known that our hero is not more than 16 
years of age. . 

Now Mr. Editor if you wish to do justice 
to one of the greatest unknown herors of 


P.§ ’s subscripton began] this war, you will give this skeech a place 


‘when your paper was published at $3. 





in your book. Very respectfuly yours 
Ax orvicer 1x THE C. S. A. 
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" ¢ 
“ Prolonge sends the subjoined anecdote, 
which has never appeared in print.” '. 


REGIMENT WITHOUT THE MEN. 


We believe that no one but “ Extra Bil- 
ly” could have managed men in the army 
‘as he did. Always affording a cheerful 
example on the tiresome march or in the 
heat of hattle, listening to their petty grie- 
vances, fancied or real, and showing ready 
sympathy with tnem in their privations, 
and yet scorning and lashing in his pecu- 
liarly severe manner, the skulker or the 
malingerer, his strong native sense and 
‘thorough knowledge of human nature, 
(which is often “unco weak” and will 
sometimes interpose a good stout hogweed 
between a Parrot. gun and its mortal part 
for protection) supplies the deficiency of 
tactics and the severe discipline of the mar- 
tinet. No better illustration of this conld 
be given than the history of the 49th Va. 
Regiment in all the battles from the first 
Manassas to the last fight into which their 
Colonel so gallantly led it. 

In one of the bloodiest battles of the 
war, the Forty-Ninth being of the reserve 
at the time, had stacked arms, and the men 
were filling their canteens and hroiling 
pork on their ramrods, when courier * fast 
and furious” rode up with orders for the 
regiment to go up to the front at “ double- 
quick.” Immediately Extra Billy rose in 
his stirrups, with the sharp order, “ Fall in 
Forty-Ninth,” which being repeated, and 
the line not formed as promptly as the 
emergency required, the Colonel again in 
stentorian tone cried out: “ Fall in, Forty- 
Ninth Virginia! I will be d—d if I don't 
march the regiment off, and leave every 
d—d'one of you in the thicket.” It is need- 
less to say the 49th was soon at the front 
and doing good work. 





The statement below may be strictly 


true, in spite of the fact that for some} 


months before the battle of Manassas the 
ladies of Richmond were busily engaged 
in making bandages. The Richmend ban- 
dages may not have been sent to Manassas. 


Near FrepDeRIcKssureG, Va., 
; April 18, 1863. } 
Ed. Southern Literary Messenger. 

Sin—In the Field & Fireside an article 
was published in August 1861, I think, in 
which the devotion of the women of the 
South in our present struggle was fitly eu- 
logized, and the statement made that all 
the bandages used for the first few days af- 
ter the memorable battle of Manassas, July 
21, 1861, was the handiwork of two sisters 
of Alabama, residing near Colum us, Ga. 


Mrs. Rebecca Hurt Hardaway and Miss 


Mary Louisa Hurt saw the direction for 
preparing army bandages published by an 
army surgeon in the N. Y. Herald in May 
1861. Tkey purchased two bolts of un- 
bleached muslin which, in strips of differ- 
ent widths from one to four inches, and 
eight yards long, filled one of Colgate’s 
large size soap boxes. This was entrusted 
to an officer who was ordered to Manassas. 
On Saturday before the great battle, Dr. 
Nathan Bozeman, of New Orleans, arrived 
at Manassas with orders to report to Gen’! 
Joseph EB, Johnston. 

On Sunday morning he remarked to this 
officer that there must be great suffering 
that day, as he had just ascertained that 
there was an entire deficiency of bandages 
among the medical stores. When the box 
of bandages all properly arranged and 
neatly rolled for use was shown, he could 
scarcely credit the evidence of the sight, 
and after examining them he exclaimed : 
“ This could not have been chance ; it was 
providential, and I regard it as an augury 
of our success this day.” 

‘Soon after the battle he addressed a note 
to the ladies acknewledging the timely re- 
ception of the box, and the use to which 
their work had been put for the benefit of 
friend and foe alike. 

And in this connection, allow me to re- 
late an incident which I heard from an 
ambulance driver that Sanday night. Many 
of the Yankees who were most dangerouis- 
ly wounded were brought off with our own 
for treatment. 

Among the number was one of genuine 
Wethersfield stock, who had received the 
marked attention of the Rockbridge or 
some other battery, and had lost’a leg. 

Reviving somewhat from the jolting or 
the cool night air, he commenced a con- 


queries, asked where he lived “ when at 
home ?” 

On being answered, Alabama, “ Wali 
neow,” quoth Jonathan, “I! rather calculate 
there's a good opening in your town fora 
shoemaker, aint there?” 

But Jonathan alas! like many of those 
who crossed Bull Run that day, settled in a 
large pit a few bundred yards south of the 
old commissary store-house, 

’ PROLONGE. 





Punch’s last conundrum is, “ What's the 
difference between your great coat anda 
baby? One you wear, the other you was.” 


ae 


An Atlanta grocer advertises sardines 
and sherry under the head of “ Reminic- 
cences of the Past.” 





versation with his Jehu, and after many. 
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THE FOUR PHILOSOPHERS. 


Four great philosophers 
Come every year; 

Teach in the open air, 
Then disappear. 


Winter’s the stoic, 
So chill and heroic, 
He sits in the mountain breeze biting and 
pure ; 
And when, to-bring fear and doubt, 
Damp nightly winds are out, 
Wraps an old cloak about—he can endure. 


Spring, at dull hearts to mock, 
Comes in a farming frock, 
With garlands and ploughshare a lesson 
doth give; 
He siags through the fields awhile, 
Turns up the soaking soil, 
All haste and laughing toil--briskly can 
live. 


Summer, with mantle free, 
Epicurean he, 
Lolls in the cooling shade like a tired boy; 
While blazing suns unkind, 
Leave the stout mower blind, 
‘Where faints the mountain wind—he can 
enjoy. : 


Autumn, when all are done, | 
He's the good Christian one; 
Fills well the granaries, where seeds may 
lie 
New coming years to bless; 
Then in his russet dress, : 
All hope and quietness—sweetly can die. 





- CHRISTOPHER NORTH’S HABIT OF 


COMPOSITION. 


His habit of composition, or rather I 
should say the execution of it, was not al- 
ways ordered best for his comfort. The 
amazing rapidity with which he wrote, 
caused him too often. to delay his work to 
the very last moment, so*that he almost 
always wrote under compulsion, and every 
second of time was of consequence. Un 
der such a mode of labor there was no 
hour left for relaxation. When regularly 
in for an article for Blackwood, his whole 
strength was put forth, and it may be said 
struck into life what he had to do at a 
biow. He at these times began to write 
immediately after breakfast, that meal be- 
ing despatched with a swiftness commen- 


surate with the necessity of the case be- 
fore him. He then shut himself into his 
study, with an expyess command that no 
oie was to disturb him, and he never stir- 
red from his writing table until perhaps 
the greater part of a “ Noctes” was writ- 
ten, or some paper of equal brilliancy and 
interest completed. The idea of breaking 
his labor by taking a constitutional walk 
never entered his thoughts for a moment. 
Whatever he had to write, even though a 
day or two were to keep him close at work, 
he never interrupted his pen, saving to take 
his night’s rest, anda late dinner served to 
him in his study. The hour for that meal 
was on these occasions nine o’clock; his 
dinner then consisted invariably of a boil- 
ed fowl, potatoes, and a glass of water— 
he allowed himself no wine. After din- 
ner he resumed his pen till midnight, when 
he retired to bed, not unfrequently to be 
disturbed by an early printer’s boy; al- 
though, sometimes these familiars did not 
come often enough or early enough for 
their master’s work. 


I do‘not exaggerate his power of speed 
when I say he wrote more in a few hours 
than most able writers do in a few days; 
examples of it I have often seen in the 
very manuscript before him, which dis- 


; posed on the table, was soon transferred 


to the more roomy space of the floor at his 
feet, where it lay “thick as autumnal leaves 
in Vallembrosa,” only to be piled up again 
guickly as before. He never, even in very 
cold weather, had a fire in his room; nor 
did at night, as. most apartments do, get 
heat from gas, which he particularly dis- 
liked, remaining faithful to the primitive 
candie—a large vulgar tallow, set in a 
suitable candlestick composed of ordinary 
tin, and made after the fashion of what is 
called a kitchen candlestick. What his 
fancy for this was I cannot say, but he 
Lnever did, and would not, make use of any 
other. 

By fits and starts the process of shaving 
was carried on, North walking out of his 
dressing room into the study; lathering 
his chin one moment with soap, then 
standing the next to take a look at some 
fragment of a lecture, which would absorb 
his attention, until the fact of being with- 
out coat, and having his faee half covered 
with soap was entirely forgotten, the reve- 
rie only disturbed by a ring at the bell, 
when he would withdraw to proceed with 
the “ toilette’s tedious task,” which, before 
completion, would be interrupted by va- 
rious caprices ; such as walking out of one 
room into another; then his waistcoat was 
put on; after that, perhaps, he hada hunt 
among the old letters and papers for the 
lecture, now lost, which a minute before 





he held in his hand. Off again to his 
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dressing room, bringing his coat along with 
him, and diving into his pockets, he would 
find the lost lecture; in the form of the tat- 
tered fragment of a letter, which to keep 
together, he was obliged to ask his dangh- 
ter to sew for him with needle and thread, 
an operation requiring considerable skill, 
the age of the sg having reduced the 
once shining Bath post to a species of 
crumbling wool, not willing to be transfix- 
ed or held in order by such an arrangement 
as that of needle-work. At last he would 
get under weigh; but the tying of his shoes 
and the winding cf his watch were the fin- 
ishing.touches to this disjointed toilette. 


Gertlest and bravest in the battle brunt, 
The champion of the Truth, 

He bore his banner to the very front 

Of our immortal youth. 


A clang of sabres ’mid Virginian snow, 
The fiery pang of shells— 

And there’s a wail of immemorial woe 
In Alabama dells. 


The pennon droops that led the sacred 
band 


Along the crimson field ; 





These little operations he never, as far as 
I remember, did for himself; they were 
offices I often had the pleasure of perform 
ing. The watch was a great joke. In the 
first place, he seldom wore his ewn, which 
never by any chance was right, or treated 
according to the natural properties of a 
watch. Many wonderful escapes this or- 
nament (if so it may be called) had from 
fire, water, ard sudden death. All that was 
required of it at his hands was that it 
should go, and point at Some given hour 
His own account of its treatment is so ex- 
_actly the sort of ‘system pursued, that this 
little imaginative Lit of writing will de- 
scribe its course-correctly: “ We wound up 
our chronometer irregularly, by fits and 
Starts, thrice a day, perhaps, or once a 
week, till it fell into an intermittent fever, 
grew delirious, and gave up the ghost.” 
His snuff box, too, was a source of agony 
to him; it was always lost, at least the on 
he wished to use. He had a curious sor 


The meteor blade sinks from the nerveles 
hand : 
Over the spotless shield. 


We gazed and gazed upon that beauteous 

face, 

While ’round the lips and eyes, 

Couched in their marble slumber, flashed 
the grace 

Of a divine surprise. 


O, Mother of a blessed soul on high! 

Thy tears may soon be shed— 

Think of thy boy with princes of the sky, 
Among the Seuthern dead. 


How must he smile on this dull world be- 
neath, 

Fevered with swift renown— 

He—with the martyr’s amaranthine wreath 

Twining the victor’s crown! 
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of way of mislaying things; even that 
broad-brimmed hat of his sometimes went 
a missing; his gloves, his pocket-handker- 
chief,everything. just the moment he wish- 
ed to be off to his class, seemed to beconre 


JAMES R. RANDALL. 





Gen. Polk's Report of the battle of Shi- 
loh, contains the following suggestive par- 






invisible-—English paper. 





JOHN PELHAM. 


KELLEY’S FORD, MARCH 17TH, 1863. 


agraphs: ; 

“ The troops under my command were 
joined by those of Gens. Bragg and Breck- 
inridge, and my fourth brigade under Gen. 
Cheatham from the right. The field was 


Just as the Spring came laughing through |clear. The rest of the forces of the enemy 


the strife 
With all its gorgeous cheer, 
In the bright April of historic life, 
Fell the great Gannoneer. 


The wondrous lulling of a hero’s breath, 
His bleeding country weeps— 

fHushied in the alabaster arms of Death, 
Our young Marcellus sleeps. 


Nobler and grander than the child of Rome 
Curbing his chariot steeds ; 
The knightly scion of a Southern home 


were driven *o the riverand under its 
bank. We had one hour or more of day- 
light still left, were within from one hun- 
dred and fifty to four hundred yards of the 
enemy’s position, and nothing seemed 
wanting to complete the most briiliant 
victory of the war ‘but to press forward 
and make a vigorous assault on the demor- 
alized remnant of his forces. 

} “Atthis juncture his gunboats dropped 
down the river, near the landing where 
his troops were collected, and opened a 
‘tremendous cannonade of shot and shell 
lover the bank in the direction from which 
jour forces were approaching. The height 





Dazzled the land with deeds. 


of the plain or which we were above the 
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level of the water, was about one hundred 
feet, so that it was necessary to give great 
elevation to his guns, to enable him to fire 
over the bank. The consequence was 
that shot could take effect only at points 
remote from the river’s edge. They were 
comparatively harmless to our troops near- 
est the bank, ond became increasingly so 
to us as we drew near the enemy and 
placed him between us and his boats. 

“Here the impression arose that our 
forces were waging an unequal contest— 
that they were exhausted and suffering 
from a murderous. fire, and by an order 
from the Commanding General, they were 
withdrawn from the field.” 


ae 


THE SHIP-BOY’S LETTER. 


Dear father and mother and granny, 
I write on the breech of a gun, 
And think as I sit at the port-hole 
And look at the setting sun, 
Father’s smoking his pipe beside you, 
While you holy-stone the porch, 
Ur are getting clean rigging ready 
For.to-morrow’s cruise to church. 


You mustn't be hard on the writing, 
For what with ropes and tar 

My fingers won’t crook as they ought to, 
And spelling is harder far, 

And every minute a lurch comes 
And spoils the looks of my i’s, 

And I blot ’em instead of dot ’em, . 
And I can’t get my words of a size. 





Whoever dreamdd that the author of Guy 
Livingstone was in this country. Not only 
is he here, but he is trying to get into the 
rebel lines, ifthe following be credited : 


Arrest or Gro. B. Lawrence.—George 
B. Lawrence, author of the well known ro- 
mance, “Guy Livingstone,” was arrested a 
mile and a half beyond the Yankee Vir- 
ginia picket lines, on the night of the 10th 
of April, while making his way towards 
Richmond. Lawrence arrived in this coun- 
try two or three weeks since from England, 
and (says a Yankee paper) has occupied 
his time since with prominent secession- 
ists in Baltimore. He is known to have 
been on unusually good terms with-promi- 
nent rebel sympathisers, and when taken 
was armed with letters of introduction and 
directions from a well known source in 
Baltimore. He was committed to close 
confinement in the Old Capitol. Law- 
rence dined with Lord Lyons while in 
Washington, and seemed to enjoy friendly 


The following lines will serve to remind 
many of our readers of a period in their 
lives when every lock of some fair one’s 
shining hair served to form a mystic laby- 
rinth in which to detain Love’s votary: 


A maiden once I chance to know, 
With beauty superhuman ; 

Her voice was gentle, soft and low— 
That “excellent thing in woman.” 


We traced together mountain streams, 
And when the stars were shining, 

We talked of poetry and dreams— 
Their mysteries divining. . 


I felt that fate no grief could give 
Like passion unrequited, 

And that I could no longer live 
Unless we were united! 


I breathed my love—her hand I pressed— 
While she her eyes averting, 

Returned the pressure, and confessed 
That she was—only flirting. 


ABOUT WOMEN. 


D'Israeli, speaking of the society of re- 
fined and charming women, says: 





“It is an acquaintance which, when ha- 
bitual, exercises a great influence over the 
tone of the mind, even if it does not pro- 
duce any more violent effects. It refines 
the taste, quickens the perception, and 
gives, as it were, a grace and flexibility to 
the intellect.” Somewhere else the same 
writer remarks that “men are as much 
stimulated to mental effort by the sympa 
thy of the gentler sex, as by the desire of 
power or fame. Women are more disposed 
to appreciate worth and intellectual supe- 
riority than men, or at least, they are as 
often captivated by the noble manifesta- 
tions of genius, as by the fascination of 
manners and the charms of person.” 

And Sidney Smith says : 

“Among men of sense and liberal po- 
liteness,a woman who has successfully 
cultivated her mind, without diminishing 
the gentleness and propriety of her man- 
ners, is always sure to meet with a respect 
and admiration bordering wpon enthu- 
siasm.” 

Again, another writer observes that: 

“Of all other views a man may. in time, 
grow tired, but in the countenance of wo- 
man there is a variety which sets weari- 
ness at defiance.” “The divine right of 
beauty,” says Junius, “is the only divine 
right a man can acknowledge, and a pret- 
ty wornan the only tyrant he iz not auther- 





relations with all the British legation. 


ized to resist,” 


